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Civilian population in California was estimated at 13,008,000 in March 1956, a 
rise of 431,000 or three percent during the year. The labor force totalled 
5,376,000 in March compared with 5,196,000 in March 1955, also an increase of 
three percent. 


Civilian employment of 5,164,000 in March 1956 was a record high for that month. 
During the year, employment increased by 222,000. Manufacturing, with 58,000 
additional workers, and trade with 51,000 higher employment together accounted for 
half of the total gain from March 1955, Three other groups ~- service, government 
and construction ~- each reported gains of approximately 25,000. 


About 3.9 percent of California's labor force was unemployed in March, compared 
with 4.9 percent a year earlier. 


As a result of a long period of virtually full employment, California agriculture 
has encountered difficulty in meeting the competition of other industries for 
available workers, With few exceptions non-farm industries offer higher wages, 
steadier employment, and better working conditions than agriculture. Consequently 
California farmers have found it difficult if not impossible to recruit sufficient 
domestic labor to cultivate and harvest many of the State's most important crops. 


Despite the encroachment of urban development on some of the State's best agricul- 
tural lands, both the amount of land under cultivation and the yield per acre have 
been increasing in recent years. Developments in irrigation, notably the growing 
acceptance of sprinkler irrigation, have resulted in the cultivation of large 
tracts of land which heretofore have been used only for dry pasture. 


The expense of installing irrigation systems and the cost of water are so great 
that the bulk of the land recently brought into production has been farmed inten- 
sively. In addition, the expansion of existing irrigation facilities has per- 
mitted more intensive cultivation of land previously irrigated, either by more 
irrigation or by planting two or more crops successively during the year. 


On the whole, the winter of 1955-1956 was beneficial to California agriculture. 
Early in the winter, heavy warm rain caused extensive flooding of some of the 
State's finest agricultural land. The damage to 1956 production caused by the 
December 1955 floods, however, was confined to a few counties. The localized 
damage was more than offset for the State as a whole by the beneficial aspects of 
the heavy rains. Large areas of the underground water supply were partially re- 
plenished, and the unusually deep snow pack in the mountains assured an ample 
supply of water for irrigation throughout the 1956 growing season. 


California maintained its leading position in the Nation's agricultural economy 
in 1955, having accounted for almost nine percent of the Nation's estimated gross 
cash farm income for that year, The gross income received by California farmers 
in 1955 represented a two percent gain over the preceding year, while the gross 
farm income for the United States as a whole showed a decline in the same period. 


About 77 percent, or $1,975,996,000 of the total $2,590,000,000 farm income in 
California in 1955 was derived from crops which are not under the price support 
program. Basic crops in California involved in the federal support program are 
cotton, wheat, and rice. Sugar beet acreage also is controlled, but in a some- 
what different manner. The pressure of acreage allotments and marketing quotas had 
a direct effect on wheat, cotton, rice, and sugar beets in 1955, reducing both 
acreage and production. Much of the acreage diverted from these crops was used 

to grow feed grain, corn, barley, alfalfa, and vegetables. 


The combined production of fruit and nut crops in 1955, totalling 7,148,000 tons, 
was the largest since 1951. It was 14 percent above 1954 and two percent above 
the 1945-1954 average. The 1955 tonnage was produced on 1,285,000 bearing acres 
compared with 1,277,000 acres in 1954, These estimates of production represent 
only production of value and do not include culls which were also harvested. 
Estimates of acreage and production of fruit and nuts for 1955, compared with 1954, 
reflect two trends which are occurring in California: acreage is expanding, and 
yield per acre is increasing. 


Production of vegetables, exclusive of potatoes, was the highest since 1946, 
Approximately 5,440,000 tons were produced on 662,900 acres in 1955. This is 
649,000 more tons and 46,400 more acres than in 1954, 


In 1955, California produced 15,640,000 tons of field crops, including potatoes, 
on 6,620,000 acres. Production was five percent below that of 1954, but 18 per- 
cent higher than the 1946-1950 average. Acreage involved was four percent below 
that of 1955 but six percent higher than the 1946-1950 average. 


With the single exception of the government subsidy and control program, the most 
influential factor affecting agriculture during recent years has probably been the 
application of new scientific and technological methods, There has been a great 
increase in research and product development by industry, agriculture, and govern- 
ment which has resulted in new fertilizers, the control of pests and diseases, and 
the establishment of many new and improved crop strains. Acreage yields in many 
instances have doubled or tripled. For example, while acreage planted to tomatoes 
for processing has declined slightly in the past ten years, per acre yields have 
risen 2.3 times during the same period. The development of improved strains has 
permitted more widely diversified plantings in California, which in turn has 
resulted in longer harvest seasons with increased flexibility and efficiency of 
operations. 


In general, present prospects are favorable for crop production in California this 
year, and output of livestock, milk, poultry, and eggs is expected to remain at 
high levels, supported by good pasturage prospects and expected large production 
of grain and hay. 


It is anticipated that there will be approximately 7,644,900 acres of major crops 
to be handled in the last six months of 1956, about one percent more than in the 
same period last year. A significant expansion of farm acreage is expected in the 
San Joaquin Valley, with moderate growth in the Central Coast, Desert, and. 
Sacramento Valley areas, a slight increase in the North Coast area, and a decrease 
of approximately 6,000 acres in the South Coast area. 


It is currently estimated that the greatest acreage increase will occur in field 
crops, principally grain, hay, and seed crops. California Department of 
Agriculture forecasts of field crop plantings for 1956 indicate increases of from 
one to 15 percent in acres of oats, barley, sugar beets, and hay. Acreage de- 
creases are expected in corn, wheat, flax seed, rice, dry beans, and potatoes. 
Government allotments provide for a small increase in 1956 cotton acreage in 
California. 
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The number of farms in California is decreasing, but size of farms is increasing. 
Small family operated truck farms adjacent to urban centers are going out of 
business, selling land for construction of homes. Larger farms near cities are 
finding high taxes and high land values are inducements for moving to less densely 
populated areas. The narrowing margin of profit for farm commodities and high 
competition from larger farms is causing owners of small farms to sell to the 
owners of large farms. 


Acreage planted to vegetables is estimated to be about 26,000 higher than in 1955, 
Although the increase is influenced largely by more plantings of tomatoes and 
melons, small or moderate increases are expected in most vegetables. 


While the South Coast area has lost approximately 9,000 acres of fruit to urban 
expansion, increased plantings of strawberries, grapes, peaches, pears, prunes, 
plums and walnuts in other areas has more than offset this loss, and approximately 
8,700 more acres of fruit are expected to be in production this year than last. 


Production is expected to be higher in most crops than in 1955. According to the 
California Department of Agriculture, 1956 production of peaches, pears, plums, 
prunes, almonds, and walnuts will exceed that of 1955 and will be higher than the 
1945-1954 average. 


Forecasts indicate that canning tomato acreage may total 145,000 acres in 1956, 
which would be an increase of 25 percent over the 1955 acreage, and the highest 
Since the 1951 record year. With increased yield per acre, production could come 
close to the 1951 record. Late rains were beneficial to field crops, and higher 
yield per acre is anticipated this year than last. 


After the early July between-season lull farm labor requirements start climbing 
until they reach a peak in early September, then taper off until early November 
after which they drop sharply. 


The 1955 requirements followed the usual pattern, but were influenced by several 
factors which are not expected to occur this year. Crop seasons were from ten to 
fourteen days late; a sudden drop in the market stopped the harvest of market 
tomatoes; alfalfa was heavily infested with spotted aphis; frost damage occurred 
to peaches, prunes, almonds, and strawberries, curtailing production significantly; 
fall rains came early; and flood conditions prevailed in December. 


Labor requirements for 1956 were estimated on the basis of man-day output and 
estimates of acreage and production as reflected in tabulations provided for each 
area. Estimates of acreage and production were obtained from County Agricultural 
Commissioners, farmers, and farm groups in each county, and were summarized to 
provide reporting area totals. Allowances were made in the estimates of require— 
ments for an earlier season in those crop activities which were delayed last year, 
and for flood conditions in December of 1955. Requirements for 1956 follow the 
1955 pattern, except that the period-to-period increase is greater in late July 
and less in early August, and the decline is sharper in late October ~ all as a 
result of an expected earlier season, 


More workers will be required in all periods of 1956 than last year because of 
higher crop production, a sustained high level of livestock, poultry, milk, and 
egg production, an expansion of acreage under irrigation, and expectations of a 
continuation in the development of new land for agricultural use. Requirement 
estimates are about two percent above those of 1955 in July and early August, 
three percent higher in late August, and four and five percent greater in the two 
September periods. Increases decline gradually from four to one percent between 
October 1 and December 31. : 
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Principal area of labor demand will be the San Joaquin Valley, in which labor re- 
quirements represent almost 43 percent of the State total at the peak in early 
September. During the same period the South Coast area and the Central Coast area 
will each require 16 percent of the total for the State followed closely by 
Sacramento Valley with 14 percent. The remaining 11 percent is divided almost 
equally between the North Coast and Desert areas. 


Crop harvests exerting the sharpest influence on labor requirements during the 
forecast period are peaches, pears, strawberries, grapes, prunes, walnuts, 
tomatoes, and cotton. During July, harvests of strawberries, peaches, and pears 
are in progress. From August 1 to early October harvests of grapes and prunes 
overlap the earlier fruit harvests. By mid-September harvests of canning tomatoes, 
cotton, and walnuts are getting under way, thus creating a high overlapping demand 
for labor in several crops and in most areas. Higher production in all of these 
crops is a large factor in causing increased labor requirements for 1956. 


The expected higher production of fruit, nuts, and vegetables, and the increase in 
land under irrigation clearly will require many more farm workers in 1956 than 
were needed in 1955. The number of people who will be available to perform this 
work, however, is not as clearly defined since many factors influence the labor 
supply in a state which is growing industrially and which depends heavily upon 
migrant farm labor, 


The level of non-farm employment directly affects labor supply in farm communities 
contiguous. to urban areas, and employment conditions in other states affect 
migratory farm labor supply. 


The non-farm employment increases in California have occurred in industries where 
continued high employment and stability are forecast, and in which wages are high. 
Thus a continued pull on the lower paid labor force in both non-farm and farm 
employment can be expected to continue. With a gradually widening gap in the 
wages paid for farm and non-farm work, the recruitment of workers for agriculture 
becomes progressively more difficult. 


During the past year in California, new arrivals have been absorbed in the work 
force, and unemployment has been reduced. These sources of labor have provided 
some additional workers for agriculture, at least on a temporary basis, but not 
in sufficient numbers to meet increased farm labor requirements resulting from 
higher production and expanding acreage principally in high labor using crops. 


Other states such as Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Missouri, Washington, and Oregon 
also provide migrant workers for California farms. There have been indications 
that 1956 crop production is expected to be good in these states, and that wide- 
spread work opportunities also will be available in nonagricultural industries. 

If this prospect materializes, California can expect even fewer workers from these 
states than were available last year. In general, the 1955 labor supply was some- 
what lower than in the previous year; however, the decline was not as great in 
some areas as had been expected. Labor turnover was high, and the quality of 
available domestic farm workers was lower, As a result the man-day output of 
domestic workers was reduced in many activities. 


The late season of 1955 upset schedules of farm workers, some of whom arrived at 
the usual time only to find that the activity would be delayed. Some workers 
moved on to other areas and activities, while others waited for the delayed 
activity to start. The heavy damage to fruit, notably peaches, prunes, and 
almonds, also played a large part in the inability to obtain an adequate supply of 
labor. Early publicity regarding heavy frost damage and the resulting reduction 
in yield kept many workers away from those fruit harvests despite later publicity 
which indicated that early estimates of crop loss were high. 
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The over-all farm labor supply for the last six months of 1956 is expected to be 
slightly lower than in 1955, principally because of the loss of workers to non- 
farm industries, but also because improved economic conditions of families who 
formerly performed farm work is reducing the need for housewives and children to 
work, 


Estimates of labor supply for 1956 follow the pattern for 1955, except that it is 
assumed that earlier harvest periods will bring workers into the labor force at 

an earlier date, and that the workers who enter the work force for fruit harvests 
will withdraw from the labor force earlier. On this assumption, the period-to- 
period increase is greater than in 1955 in late August and early September, and 

the decrease is sharper in late October. The estimates are lower than in 1955 by less 
than one percent except in early August when the supply is expected to be about 

one percent less, and in late October when the change from 1955 amounts to 1.5 
percent. 


Farmers, unpaid family, and year-round workers are expected to constitute about 

58 percent of the 1956 farm work force at the peak in early September. Of the 
State total of this group, San Joaquin Valley accounts for 40 percent, South Coast 
22 percent, Central Coast and Sacramento Valley each 14 percent, North Coast seven 
percent, and the Desert area three percent. In areas of large farms, such as the 
San Joaquin Valley, the year-round workers predominate, while in areas of small 
farms the farmers and unpaid family workers predominate. 


Employment of local workers will, as usual, be the largest group within the hired 
temporary seasonal worker classification, accounting for approximately 27 percent 
of the seasonal work force in the peak period. 


This group of workers consists of men who work on various farms the year around, 
heisewives, students, part-time, and vacation workers. More than half of the 
total number of local workers estimated to be employed in the State in early 
September will be in the San Joaquin Valley. In this area there are many small 
communities of farm workers, and this basic supply is augmented by thousands of 
housewives who enter the labor force for the grape harvest. 


Intrastate workers are expected to constitute approximately eleven percent of the 
work force in the peak period. These are the California workers who travel from 
area to area seeking better working conditions and higher pay, or take vacations 
by working in other areas. About 56 percent of the State total of intrastate 
workers usually are employed in San Joaquin Valley in early September, principally 
in fruit harvests, Few of these workers go to the Desert and South Coast areas at 
this time. 


Interstate workers, who are expected to comprise about four percent of the farm 
work force at the peak, come from Washington, Oregon, Arizona, Texas, and 

New Mexico primarily; however, there are a few workers from midwestern and even 
eastern states. Migrants from Washington and Oregon work in Central Coast, 
North Coast, and Sacramento Valley fruit harvests, but wind up the season in the 
San Joaquin Valley harvests of cotton and grapes. Migrants from southwestern 
states usually go directly to the San Joaquin Valley and Central Coast areas. 
Distribution of interstate migrant workers by area, at the peak, is roughly as 
follows: San Joaquin Valley (primarily the southern half), 45 percent; 

Central Coast, 24 percent; Sacramento Valley, 12 percent; Desert, 10 percent; 
North Coast, 5 percent; and South Coast, 4 percent. 


The migration of interstate farm workers into California usually starts in April 
for the Kern County potato harvest. The workers come through Arizona and the 
California Desert area where those with inadequate funds work long enough to 
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provide sufficient money with which to continue their travels to Kern County. 
This inmigration is usually a barometer to the supply of interstate migrants 
coming from the southwest which can be expected for the season. 


The inmigration this year has been earlier than usual, but not as heavy as last 
year. 


The first fruit harvest to attract interstate migrant farm workers is the 

San Joaquin County cherry harvest. Workers come from Washington and Oregon 
primarily, buta fewfruit pickers come from southern states also. Inmigration 

for this harvest usually is an indication of the supply of pickers who will be 
available for other fruit harvests since these workers move from cherries in 

San Joaquin County to Sacramento Valley apricots, then to Central Coast cherries, 
apricots, and later fruit harvests. This year inmigration was slow and light, and 
the San Joaquin County cherry harvest was short 500 workers from May 1 to May 19, 
and 1,500 workers in late May. This leads to the conclusion that the supply of 
interstate migrant workers this year will be below that of 1955, 


Far fewer Wetbacks were apprehended in California during the fiscal year ended 
July 1, 1956 than during the previous year. The U. S. Border Patrol reports only 
9,560 aliens picked up this year compared with 33,238 last year. These estimates 
lead to the assumption that the Wetback population, which would be potentially 
available to Agriculture, is practically non-existent. 


A significant increase in labor requirements and a slight reduction in labor 
supply are expected to widen the gap between the number of workers needed and 
those available, and labor shortages probably will be considerably higher in the 
July-December 1956 forecast period than a year ago. The shortage will increase 
gradually from almost 60,000 in early July to 75,000 in late August. Overlapping 
requirements for many crop activities are expected to cause a sharp increase to 
97,300 in early September, 109,200 in late September, and 111,250, the peak need 
for supplemental labor, in early October. Shortages are expected to drop from 
96,150 in late October to 36,900 in late December. These estimates of labor 
shortage represent the over-all shortage, all of which may not necessarily be met 
with employment of Mexican Nationals. 


The 1955 labor shortage, including that which was unmet as well as that part which 
was met by employment of Mexican Nationals, reached a peak of 87,700 in early 
October. Of this total 58 percent was in vegetable activities, 22 percent in 
fruit and nut harvests, 12 percent in field crops (primarily cotton), and 8 per- 
cent was in "all other agriculture", principally irrigating, About half of the 
over-allshortage was in the San Joaquin Valley and Desert areas. 


The 1956 labor shortage is expected to reach a high of 111,250 in early October, 
27 percent greater than at the same time last year. It is estimated that short- 
ages will be from 17 percent higher than in 1955 in early December to 38 percent 
higher in early September, primarily because of the sharp increase in tomato and 
strawberry plantings, but also because of anticipated higher production in both 
fruit and vegetables. 


Distribution of the shortage by major crop groups will be roughly the same as in 
1955. Distribution by reporting area at the early October shortage peak is as 
follows: San Joaquin Valley (primarily the north end) 33 percent; South Coast and 
Sacramento Valleys each 18 percent; Central Coast 16 percent; Desert 14 percent; 
and North Coast one percent. Proportionately, shortages are expected to be lower 
in the Desert, South Coast, and North Coast areas this year, and higher in the 
Central Coast, San Joaquin Valley, and Sacramento Valley areas, centers of tomato 
and strawberry production, 
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Estimates of both labor requirements and supply in this ES-229 report are con- 
servative. Because of changing crop conditions, differences in growing seasons, 
or other unpredictable factors, the use of foreign contract labor may also be 
necessary in crop activities which this report anticipates will not require their 
use. 
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ES-229 DESERT AREA 
JULY - DECEMBER 1956 


LABOR REQUIREMENTS (SEE TABLE I) 


Trends. 


No significant change in the number of farms has occurred; although some marginal 
farmers have been forced out of business by crop loss or inadequate profits, new 
farms have been started. There is a trend, however, toward larger farms, The 
change is gradual, increasing as the margin of profit decreases, 


Urban and industrial expansion is taking very little farm land in this area. Ou 
the contrary, agricultural acreage has undergone considerable expansion. In the 
Niland district of Imperial County, 4,000 new acres are being planted to citrus 
crops. Total acreage in Imperial County also has been increased by addition of 
1,400 acres, now planted to field crops, which will go into vegetables probably 
next year. Agricultural expansion is even greater in the Coachella and 

Palo Verde valleys of East Riverside County, with the addition of some 12,000 
producing acres in 1956, According to general practice in this area, this land 
will produce field crops this year, and then be planted to citrus, vegetables, 
grain, and some hay. The practice of double cropping also is expanding, 
particularly in vegetable districts. 


No trend toward increased mechanization in this area has been observed, and 
none is likely to occur in the immediate future for two principal reasons: 

(1) the abrasive effect of sand on machines makes the cost of maintenance and 
replacement so high as to be uneconomical; and (2) farm activities which could 


be mechanized are generally of short duration, so that maximum machine use per 
year would be low. 


Assumptions. 


Weather conditions in 1955 were fairly close to normal, and estimates in this 
report are based on the assumption that the same conditions will prevail in 


1956. 


Although market conditions fluctuated greatly in 1955, this is a situation which 
exists to some extent each year, having a marked influence on labor requirements 
from day to day. In general, labor requirements are estimated on the assumption 
that market demand and price will approximate that of 1955. 


Revisions. 


ES-229 reports for 1955 mentioned the fact that estimates for this area were 
being evaluated, and that some revisions could be expected after Census data 
became available. This report reflects revisions made in both labor require- 
ments and employment in Imperial County. Previous estimates for farmers, unpaid 
family and hired year-round were based on the 9,100 farms reported by the County 
Agricultural Commissioner. The 1954 Census reports 1,633 farms. Estimates of 
farmers, unpaid family, and hired year-round workers for 1955 in this report 
have been lowered by approximately 4,000 on the basis of Census data. In 

Table I the revision has occurred in "all other agriculture". 


Labor requirements 


Estimates of labor requirements for the July-December 1956 forecast period are 
based on acreage and production, and changes from 1955, as reflected in the 
tabulation which precedes Table I. Agricultural work will be performed on an 
estimated 535,000 acres, about 13,400 more than in 1955. Although the greatest 
acreage gein is in small grain, increases in acreage are expected in all crops 
except carrots, lettuce, cotton, and alfalfa. 


During the forecast period it is estimated that a peak of approximately 34,000 
workers will be required in the area in November. When compared with revised 
estimates for 1955, labor requirements for 1956 are expected to be from 700 
higher in early July to 1,700 higher in early September, about 1,000 lower 
from September 16 to November 15, approximately 750 higher in late November, 
1,300 lower in early December, and 1,200 higher in late December. Most of the 
fluctuations in changes of total labor requirements are caused by the transfer 
of some minor crop activities formerly included in "all other agriculture" to 
the major category, and the inclusion of new crop operations in "all other 
agriculture", 


Fruit and Nuts. Acreage has risen from 24,390 in 1955 to an estimated 25,200 
in 1956. Labor requirements are from 50 to 600 higher until September 5,” 250 
lower from mid-September to October 15, and between 100 and 150 higher for the 
remainder of the forecast period. 


Dates. Unfavorable market prices in 1955 caused growers to postpone the bagging 
operation from mid-July to mid-September. Labor requirement estimates make 
allowance for this operation in 1956, and for a slower start in the harvest 
since market recovery is expected to result in more careful picking. Labor 
requirements are 250 higher in late July, 450 and 600 higher in August, and 

400 higher in early September. During the last half of September and the first 
half of October it is expected that 250 fewer pickers will be required. 
Approximately 100 more workers will be needed from mid-October to December 31. 


Grapefruit. Labor requirements are 60 higher in December. 


Grapes. Fifty more workers will be required in July. 
Vineyards. Little change in December at the start of pruning. 


Vegetables. Labor requirements are 1,100 and 1,300 higher in July, 350 lower 
in early December, and from 100 to 450 higher in remaining periods. 


Beans, snap. Although increased production involves an addition of 200 man- 
weeks, spreading this over a six-week picking period, 1955 level of need is 
unchanged. 


’ Carrots. Labor requirements are 520 and 340 lower in December. 


Corn, sweet. Not reported as a major crop in 1955. Labor requirement estimates 
are included for 1956 on the assumption that it will be a borderline erop 
activity in 1956 and may qualify as a major crop. 


lettuce. Acreage decrease in Imperial County is reflected by a decrease of 
100-200 in labor requirements for thinning between mid-September and the end 
of November. Increased acreage in Palo Verde Valley will cause labor require~ 
ments to increase by 100 and 300 in December when the activity gets under way 
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in Riverside County, The season for lettuce cutting is éxpéctéd to be earlier 
this year. Weather conditions appear to be favorable for early maturity, and 
farmers want to ship as Many cars as possible before arrival of the Texas crop 
causes the market price to drop. Estimates of labor requirements are 250 
higher in late September, 550 higher in October, 400 and 200 higher in November, 
and 200 lower in the two December periods. 


Melons, cantaloupes and miscellaneous. The hervest will require 50 more workers 
in early July. An extension of the harvest period will result in a need for 
220 more pickers in late July. Labor requirements for planting the 1957 crop 
will require 200-300 more workers in December. 


Melons, water. Labor requirements for the harvest are 150 and 100 higher in 
the two July periods. 


Squash, The long season will accommodate the small increase in production 
without any change in labor requirements. 


Tomatoes. For the past few years the harvest season has continued to lengthen 
principally because new strains were found which grew very well in the imperial 
Valley, and new tomato districts were found to be virtually frost free. As a 
result of the change, harvest of the winter erop continues practically into 

the spring harvest period. Until 1955 this was a market-tomato area. A drop 
in market price and demand in 1955 came at the time when cannery demand was 
high, so the balance of the crop was canned. This year, substantial tomato 
acreage has been contracted by canneries, leading to heavy planting of canning 
varieties. Harvest labor requirements have been increased by about 900 in 
July, 300 in early August, and 100 in early September. 


Vegetables, miscellaneous. Although acreage is slightly higher, labor require-~ 
ments have not been changed since these activities go on the year round. 
Included in this category are harvests of broccoli and cabbage which may 
qualify as "major" this year. 


Field Crops. Labor requirements are 300-500 higher in July, from 100 to 200 
higher until October 31, and only slightly higher than 1955 in the last two 
months of the forecast period. 


Cotton. Despite a minor decline in estimated production, labor requirements 
are not affected significantly because of the length of the harvest period. A 
decrease of 150 in early November corrects a reporting error in 1955. Little 
change is expected in the amount of cotton which will be picked by machine, 


Grain, small. Although the increase in acreage and production is quite large, 
estimates of labor requirement will not be affected appreciably. The harvest 
is highly mechanized and is virtually completed during July. 


Hay, Alfalfa. Labor requirements have been increased in amounts varying from 
100 to 450 despite a sizeable decrease in acreage and production. This is an 
allowance for East Riverside County, in which the harvest was not reported as 
major in 1955, but is expected to be so reported in 1956. 


All other agriculture. Reductions made in 1955 estimates of labor requirements 
in this category underlie the lower estimates of need shown for this forecast 
period. The range expected is from 17,400 in July and early December to almost 
21,000 at the peak of the planting season in September. A rough percentage 


preakdown of the total requirement is as follows: land preparation and plant- 
ing, 13 percent; cultivating, 12 percent; irrigating, 25 percent; dairies, 
livestock, and poultry, 7 percent; minor crop narvests, 15 percent; mainte- 
nance, repair, farm management, weeding irrigation ditches, and other miscella- 
neous farm work, 28 percent. 


Labor requirements for 1956 are above the revised estimates for 1955 in some 
portions of the forecast period and below during other portions. Labor require- 
ments in those periods which are above those of a year ago include an allowance 
for more workers to prepare unused land for agricultural purposes~--plowing, 
levelling, irrigating, planting to cover crops, replowing, fertilizing, and 
final planting. 
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ES-229 DESERT AREA 
JULY - DECEMBER 1956 


LABOR SUPPLY (SEE TABLE IT) 


Trends and Assumptions. 


It has been customary for workers to leave the area in mid-June because of the 
heat. Usually these workers have returned by late October. In the past two 
years there has been a noticeable tendency among farm workers to leave earlier 
and return later. 


Fewer domestic workers spend extended periods of time working in this area each 
year. Several factors contribute to this situation as follows: (1) the nature 
of the agriculture is such that there are many periods of varying lengths in 
which workers are idle because of sudden declines in market demand or price; 
(2) farm housing is limited to camps for single men, occupied predominantly 

by Mexican Nationals; (3) weather changes are extreme; (4) earnings are below 
those of northern areas because of periods of enforced idleness and generally 
lower hourly-wage rates; and (5) the area is isolated from other major 
agricultural areas. Since little change in these factors can be anticipated 

in the near future, it is assumed that they will continue to influence 
adversely the supply of labor available for farm work. 


No change is expected in the high labor turnover generally experienced in this 
area, since much of the migratory work force consists of people travelling 
through the area, who stop only long enough to replenish their travel funds. 


Employment. 


Employment of domestic workers in this area rises and falls as workers enter 
and leave through the southern part of the State. During the July-December 
1956 forecast period it is expected to decline from 17,200 in early July to 
13,800 in early August, the period of hottest weather in the Desert and good 
work opportunities in other areas of California. From late August to mid- 
December employment is expected to increase from 15,000 to 18,000 as local 
workers return to their homes, interstate workers are en route totheir home 
states, and a few single men enter the work force to spend the winter in a 
warmer, drier climate. 


It is estimated that there will be an average of 260 fewer domestic workers 
employed in the last half of 1956 than in the same period 1955, ranging from 
80 fewer in early July to 600 fewer in early August. 


Employment by type of worker. 


Farmers, unpaid family, and regular workers are expected to remain at the 1955 
level, Although land expansion has been significant, it represents principally 
the enlargement of existing farms rather than the establishment of new enter- 
prises, and the increase in the number of regular workers required would be 
very small. 


The expanded tomato acreage and picking for cannery in July is expected to hold 
some of the local workers beyond their usual departure date. Estimates of the 
number of local workers to be ewployed are 450 higher in July, 100 lower in 
August, and about the same as in 1955 from September 1 to December 31. 
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The number of migrant workers in the area in 1955 was generally less than in 
1954; and in early 1956 there was increasing evidence that the number was 
continuing to diminish. Employment estimates allow for approximately 100 
fewer intrastate migrants in general, but from 200 to 500 fewer until mid- 
September because of the expected early harvests and the good crop forecasts 
in other areas of the State. Estimates of employment of interstate migrants 
have been reduced by 100-280 for the same reason, and because fewer workers 
are coming in from other states. 


Employment by major crop group. 


Fruit and Nuts. Little change is expected. Fruit harvests are relatively 
small in this area at this time, and few domestic workers are willing to tie, 
bag and pick dates which are the principal fruit activities in the forecast 
period. 


Vegetables. The canning tomato harvest is expected to attract about 300 more 
domestic workers in July. It is a comparatively fast harvest with no inter- 
ruptions because of market changes. During the remaining months of the 
forecast period, no change is expected. 


Field Crops, In July, approximately 150 more local workers will be employed 
in the alfalfa harvest. In late August 100 fewer workers are expected to be 
employed in sugar beets. In remaining periods no change is foreseen. 


All other agriculture. Revisions and transfers of crops from minor to major 
will reduce the number employed in the category by amounts ranging from 150 
to 750. 


Types of local workers which are expected to be used. 


Local workers in the Desert Area are made up in part by year-round workers, 
some of whom move with their employers' operation to Arizona and to California’s 
North Coast according to crop and season. There is also a small but efficient 
group of crew workers who stay in the Valley in spite of the heat, and they 

are supplemented by those who normally return for fall and winter work. 
Experienced farm boys work as their school schedule permits. Housewives and 
youth under age 16 are difficult to utilize in most field activities. 


Origin of migratory workers. 


During the past year there has been some shifting in the migratory pattern of 
workers. The east-west movement resulted in fewer workers, but this was offset 
in part by new workers from Washington, Oregon and Northern California. If 
this trend continues, the north-south movement will be of increasing importance 
in the harvest of desert crops. It is interesting to note that although this 
is a border area, a several months' check of Imperial Valley farm labor 

offices shows that non-Spanish applicants predominate by more than two to one. 


The supply of migratory workers, however, was substantially less in 1955 than 
in previous years as job opportunities and earnings were available without 
necessity of moving. If this economic situation continues, fewer outside 
workers can be expected next fall. 
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Recruitment plans. 


Recruitment plans are itemized below, but it should again be noted that some 
farm activities either do not appeal to or are not suitable except to experi- 
enced workers. Wage factors and lack of suitable housing for family groups 
must also be kept in mind for all recruitment programs. 


The Weekly Farm Labor Report will show need for workers by crop activity. 


Radio announcements and publicity through press releases to local news-~ 
papers on labor needs and crop progress are issued when needed. 


Unemployment insurance applicants are screened for farm experience and 
referred when justified. 


Direct clearance is maintained with neighboring offices on farm-labor 
needs which permits adjacent areas to assist when help is available. 


It is planned to utilize the migrant workers plan on a limited basis with 
a few responsible employers. 


ES-229 DESERT AREA 
JULY = DECEMBER 1956 


LABOR SHORTAGES (SEE TABLE III) 


I. Need for Mexican Nationals: 


le 
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It is expected that about 10,000 contract workers will be employed in the 
Desert Area on July 1, 1956. 


It is probable that about 15,000 Mexican Nationals will be employed on 
December 31, 1956 and that need for these workers will approximate 
last year's pattern for an indefinite period. 


While there is evidence of an increased need for Mexican Nationals in 
all activities due to an expected lower supply of seasonal workers, there 
is no major shift in any crop group. 
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Estinated Acreage and Production of Major Crops in 
1956 and Chenges Prom 1955 
_Aroa Number 205-01 Area: DESERT 


1 1955 g ‘ Change from Vdicg 


i 


Crop and jctivity 


| Acreage {Production | Acreage | Production } Aereage | Production 


Seen teas ceeeeeid 2 ae a AE ee Te 


TOtAlececerecceccececesvesees | 521,63 ve [5.00 | sina valehe yee 
PHUsb ahd NUS canine waren Muside cpewe's s 24, i Ho 25,198 | yetok + 806 
Dates Havastesve auudee eve Phas 16,68 4,430 | 18,350 0 
Grapefruit harvastscsesaceseas > | 840,000 FE 2,200 ; 844,000 100 
Grapes, table HANTS Usinwe’ so wenla'e 3, 704 335551 9,078 3, 523 
Vineyards PruUnsisneees etasssee 78 9,490 - 


Dates EI) COWMisseecssewe : 4,000 * 
Datos, Hae ccecsccvvcccece 5 | 3,000 * 


ne 
Beans, snap harvestecceccscecsece 1,148 500 1,275 * 50 127 7 
Carrots DArvastvsscotccsnes 6,100 73, 240 5,300 63,600 im 9,640 T 
Corn, sweet harvest.cesescecace 750 2,250 900 
Garlic BOGUS iacenvewk ovens 460 ~e 460 on 
Lettuce HEVVORDs\n0 sieeasswan 34,900 | 258,378 31,200 | 228,800 : - 29,578 T 
Melons, cantse 

Mise. harvest ssecvecueces 12,765 } 102,707 15,000 
Melons, water WAPVESts sen scancuae 8, 844 71,134 9,700 
Squash, soft thin-hoo~harvestesce 1,926 6,488 1,980 
Tomatoes Cult-harvest.sescee 4650 49,397 8,630 | 102,395 : 
Vogotables, misc.Pl-cult-harvest.ese. 4,500 4,600 | a 

| 


2,700 i+ Ls0 7 


xl 
»*| 
WegetMlehis civeesdhtsrsvesecvisisese Total) Yeu 235. 564,742 71 78,270 _ rs 607,754 7 1+ 2,925 i+ 49 
45 


1 
121, 380 + 18,673 T 
¢ + 9,746 T 
6,724 + 2367 
+ 


80,880 
52,998 T 


Beans, snap train=hoo.sseccecer 4sox 500 *| 
Lettuce thihshoes sss henet 34, 900* 31,200 * 
Melons, cantee 

Misc, PIMCADs chs tucawnene 10, 965% 12,300 %, 
Molons, water Dl <CADs aces Seaaees 5, anal | 6,200 * 


Field Crops soccccccccscccccsccecsscce Total | 421,902. sass) c sae 

Cotton harvostececcecsesces 63,672 | 121,963 B 63,050 1120 3700 B 
Grain, small HALVESt socsevcecacs 120,830 i 110,710 135,000 | 122, 850 T 
Hay, alfalfa harvesteccccccecece 202,700 | 990,900 T; 195,500 | 968, 500 T i- 22, me 
Sugar boots TATVestsivececuenee 34,700 | 798,100 38,000 | 836, 000 T | + 3,300 ewe 
Cotton Chop=hoeeseeesseeee 45 622% -- { 4,500 | os 622* | 
Sugar beets Chin shOG sass s'c4n ve 38, 000% -- | 38,000 * 

Exoluded: from totals 

Ton 

Field box 

Bales 
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Table I 
Estimated Total Numbor of Workers Re equired by Crop Activity 


Crop Activity 
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Total Roquirenents..cccccccccccecs 


Fruit and Nuts ceccsecere 
Dates 
Grapefruit 
Grapes 
Vineyards 


! Veg Stables tid vveciweac cls 
a) Beans, snap 
© Carrots 
Corn, sweet 
Garlic 
Lettuce 
Lettuce 
Melons,cant$& water 
Melons,cantee& misc. 


Veg., misc, 


Field Crops Crerseccccecs 
Cotton 

Cotton 

Grain, small 

Hay, alfalfa 

Sugar Boots 

Sugar Beets 


All other agriculture... 


tie-bag-har, 
harvestecece 
harvestecece 
PIUNC.scccee 


ee eecsecvosens 
hoe-har..... 
harvest.ecee 
harvost.cese 
WOCdesncecses 
thin-hoc. ce. 
harvestessee 
Plant-cap.e.. 
horvost. cece 
harvostecwee 
thin-hoe-herv. 
cult -harvest. 


plant-cult-harv. 


Chop-hoe.eee 
harvesteeccee 
RAPVOStseses 
harvestecees 
harveste.ecece 
thin-hoc.eee 


eee eeereceves 


Total) 


Total_ 


July - - December r 1956 Area: DESERT 


November 


December 


13 


32 25710 


960 1,130 


170 
1,000 


4,210 | 


310 
1,120 


3,600 


610 


17 


210 
4so 
1,270 


10,100 


430 
610 
1,150 


=a 


8, 200 | 
40 


a8 _10,320 
=| “s 
eal 


7,300 


2,500 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
E 
ie 


6, 600 


280 23 30 


1,900 


900 500 
60 10) 


150 


75320 | 
600 
50 
806 
2,000 
1,900 


200 
300 


1,400} 1,470 


_ 7,770 | 4,660 


1,700 


17,400 


7,140 | 17,2701 16,920 17,200 19,170 
710 | 17,270] 16,920 | 37,200 | 19,170] 37,4 
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Total. sceccccccccccccccccscccccsce 


Farmers, unpaid family and regular hired.. 

LOCAL cscccvcccscccccccscccccesevcccccccese 

Intrastate migratory. cccccccscccesccccecee 
E interstate MIgratOryessesesecesesscesesoce 
1 


Totaleccccccccsccccccececccessece 


Major Fruit and Nutsecccccccovecevcccsesses 
Major Vogctablosecccscnccccccscccccccccccs 
Major Fiold Cropsseccccccccccepeccescccece 
ALT othor Farm’ Workeccoccccscscepeensverece 
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Table II 

Expected and Preceding Year's Employment of Domestic Workers in Agriculture 
By Type of Worker and Use of Expected Employment by Class of Crop 

July-December 1956 


August | September | November 


| a ! 
16-31 | 


| fsa t 
fie oi: Rael FET 


ae ee nee wee -—- 


' 
1-15 16-30 
{ 


Section A, Origin of expected | employment 


a ce 


17,400_| 174590 | etd PRG pinta 


17,220 | 14,760 15,330 | 16,5N0. ;_16,950 

| 
9,060 8,870r 
3,400 35350 } 
2,710 3,160| 3,170 | 
2,420} 2,660! 2,650 | 


§,81or} 

3,540 
1,910 

2,660 | 


8,520r 8,780r| 
3,300 

3,300 } 
| 2,480 | 


§,890r } 
3,300 
2,400 
2,360 


9,000r | 
3,400 | 
2,550 

2,450 | 


8, 840r] 


anes | 
95 320r} eg 
j 35350 | 


3,300 2,500r| 2,050 
1,130 1,510-{ 1,790 | 
_1,510_| 1,650 | _1,990_} 2,000 | 2,300 : 


Section B, Use | of expected employment 


20 __| 15,330 


= SG 1 Sea ae 
16,540 _| 16,950 _| He ERE 4 
{ 

-- -- -- 10 | 50 100 | 100 | 70| 70 260 | 
210 220 } 120 310 500 470 | 630 | 770 | 1,290 1,960 | 
930 810 1,010} 1,850 {| 2,270 2,210 vie 5 | 2,040} 2,380 | 1,620 
12,690 | 14,190 +} 14,200; 14,370 | 14 130 | iy 620 | 14,580! 15,160} 14,270 | 14,020 | 
j a PS aoe ' i ; 


pe os nanan ee eee ee ta om 


' 


18,040 | 18,010 | 17,660 | 


| 
| 
| 


= ae ey Ses a ee 


TotOlesavecccdcessovccscocescesos 


Farmers,unp2id family and regular hirodee. 
Local crvvseccsccsccsscceseevecseteeseedee 
Intrastate migratorysrcscccccccccccsccecece 
Interstate migratory. cccecertcaccceveccee 


r Revised 


Scection C, Preceding = 8. omploynont 


ee ee eee ae | 
j 
! 


15,5998 ae 17, 120r | 17s SE a Sa 18, 180% 18, 24or 18, 240r| 


14, Yor 15,630r | 

| 9,320 8, 850r | 9,000r ety 8,870 8,84or 8, 780r| 
| | 

| | 


9,600r} 
2,850 

1,920 | 
2,300 | 


2,500r, 3,300 | 3,400 3,400] 3,350] 3,350 | 3,300 | 
1,710 | 2,470 | 2,630 2,790 3.2401 3,270 | 3,400 | 


2,100 | 2,460 2,550 | 2,560 2,720} 2,760 | 2,760" 
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Table III 
Estimated Shortage by Class of Crop and Noed for Contract Mexican Nationals 


2. Workors roquired...ccccocccccccce ; 24,460 | 22,180 24,320 | 26,780 9,19 3! 5 3,94 be 33,1 32,710 


2. Expected omployment...ccoscccccece i 13,830 15,220 15,330 6,54 6,95 55 8 17,860 


3- Estimated shortago..cccscccsccees | 10,00 os 0. | 8,350 | 9,100 | 13,450 | 2650 ee ) A936 15,450 | 14,850 
& Fruit and nut cropssccscocece 600 4oo ; | SOGnt) 3° 6: 870 
be Vegetable cropS.cccccececcecs 600 1,080 ‘ , 5,360 
On - RIGdtt (Grip tvacaasseectecevee 2,360 3, 200 s 3,05 365 3,040 
5,540 | 6,770 1 5,580 


! 
} 
4. Last year's employment of Mexican | 
National m. (})seseesseuesescccns 5,550 7,000 15,420 13,630 


a. All other agriculturesesseces 


5. Last year's unmet demand for 
WORKGES (2 )iccacevsannecodeanees 


ee — 


-- _ el 1,400 | 1,050 


(1) Represents the number of Mexican Nationals who were actually working. Excludes those who wore ill, on furlough, or awaiting repatriation or assignment. 
(2) Includes unfilled orders and shortages which resulted in crop loss. 
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ES~229 SOUTH COAST AREA 
JULY - DECEMBER 1956 


LABOR REQUIREMENTS (SEE TABLE I) 


Trends. 


While the number of farms is decreasing rapidly in Los Angeles County, the 
decline is considerably slower in western Riverside, San Bernardino, and 
Ventura counties where residential and industrial expansion is occurring more 
slowly. Most of the loss in these counties is in small farms. Some of the 
farmers who are leaving these counties are moving to less densely populated 
counties within the same area, however, and the number of farms in Orange and 
San Diego counties is increasing. In Orange County owners of large farms are 
leasing small acreages to vegetable growers, while in San Diego County new land 
is being developed for growing both fruit and vegetables. 


An estimated 12,800 acres of farm land in the South Coast area were lost to 
urban encroachment in 1955. Principal lossess occurred in the Pomona, Whittier, 
Puente, and San Fernando districts of Los Angeles County, in the northern and 
western part of Orange County, and along the western boundary of Riverside 
County. 


Partially offsetting the loss of farm land adjacent to highly urbanized 
districts was the addition of approximately 2,200 acres of new farm land in 

the Fallbrook and Borrego districts of San Diego County and in the desert 
portion of San Bernardino County during 1955. Current indications are that 
from 5,000 to 15,000 more acres will be added in these districts within the 
next one to three years if the water. supply is adequate. In the San Bernardino 
County desert area alone there are 125,000 acres of river bottom land along the 
Mojave and Colorado rivers which will eventually be converted to farm land, 
creating a district similar to the Palo Verde Valley in the Desert Area, 


Smaller pieces of new land are being developed for farming in the Antelope 
Valley and the Newhall and Saugus districts of Los Angeles County, in the 
Moreno Valley of Riverside County, and in the Goleta and Santa Maria districts 
of Santa Barbara County. 


The loss of farms in some districts, and the breaking up of large farms or 
development of new farms in other districts are bringing about changes in the 
area's agriculture. New land is first planted to field crops, and then to 
vegetables in following years. Small acreages leased from large farms are 
planted to vegetables on a year-to-year basis. The net effect of the changes 
in the area is a decrease in orange and walnut acreage, an erratic year-to-year 
change in field crop acreages, and a constant increase in vegetable production. 
There is a gradual trend away from the one-crop farm to more diversification 
and more intensive production, 


There also is.a trend toward greater use of mechanical labor saving devices in 
harvests of almonds, celery, green lima beans, potatoes and sweet corn. Many 

of the mechanical devices, however, are still in the experimental stage so use 
is limited at present. 


II. 


Assumptions. 


A period of excessive heat in 1955 caused heavy damage to strawberries and 
vegetabies. This year weather conditions have been favorable for all irrigated 
erops and higher yield is expected. Cold weather in February and March 
retarded the bloom of fruit trees, thus reducing danger of heavy frost damage 
which occurred in 1955. Heavy winter rains in all but one county resulted in 
later-than-usual vegetable planting, which will tend to lengthen harvest 
periods. In San Diego County a mild, exceptionally dry winter permitted 
earlier planting than in 1955. 


Farm workers who are finding better-paying nonagricultural jobs usually are 
the year-round and the better seasonal workers, thus leaving for agricultural 
jobs those workers who are less qualified and less stable. The deterioration 
of the over-all farm labor supply has significantly lowered worker output, 
resulting in a need for more workers to accomplish the job in a given time, 
or the necessity for extending seasons where perishability is not a factor. 


Labor-requirement estimates are based on the assumption that no frost damage 
will occur after May 1; that spring weather will remain cooler than in 1955; 
that heat damage will not occur this year; that production per acre will be 
generally higher, following the trend of the past several years; that lowered 
man-day output will push labor requirements slightly higher in some crops and 
will extend seasons of others; and that labor turnover will occur at a higher 
rate. 


Labor requirements. 


Estimates of labor requirements are based on the acreage and production table 
which precedes Table I, Work will be performed on an estimated 673,000 acres, 
approximately 5,800 fewer acres than in the same period in 1955. Major loss 
of acreage is in Valencia oranges and walnuts. On the other hand, acreage of 
avocadoes, lemons, and strawberries is expanding. Production per acre is 
expected to be higher in most crops. 


Approximately 104,700 farm workers will be required at the peak of the forecast 
period in July, and 102,000 at the secondary peak in late September. Require- 
ments for the forecast period average 2,500 higher than in 1955, ranging from 
725 higher in late December to 3,600 higher in early October. The October 
increase is expected to be caused principally by higher production in straw- 
berries, walnuts, and tomatoes. 


Fruit and Nuts. Approximately 227,400 acres of fruit will be harvested during 


-the forecast period, about 9,200 fewer than in the same period in 1955. Urban 


encroachment has taken approximately 12,000 acres of Valencia oranges and 
walnuts, mostly older groves which were past their prime. At the same time 
there have been sizeable increases of avocado, strawberry, and lemon acreages 
in other parts of the area. Since the Valencia orange and walnut harvests are 
of relatively short duration and work continues in avocados, lemons and straw- 
berries practically the year round, this change will have a marked effect on 
labor requirements. Production of most fruit crops is expected to be as high 
as in 1956. 


Labor requirements for fruits and nuts are expected to average about 1,200 
higher than in 1955, ranging from a low of 320 in late December to a high of 
1,800 in early August. Crop harvests causing the over-all increase are 
principally strawberries, Valencia oranges, peaches and walnuts. 
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Apples. Harvest is expected to start two weeks earlier and last one or two 
weeks longer than in 1955. Peak will be about the same. Labor requirements 
are 60 and 80 higher in late September and early October, and 60 higher in 
late November and early December--allowance for the extended season. 


Apricots. Although production is expected to be higher, labor requirements 
will not change significantly since cutting machines are expected to be used. 
Lowered labor requirements for cutting probably will offset the increased need 
for pickers at the end of the harvest period. 


Avocados. Conflicting influences in this crop will reduce production in the 
face of an acreage increase, The acreage increase represents new, light- 
bearing groves. This will necessitate greater coverage of lower-producing 
groves, thus increasing labor requirements. New farmers, family, and hired 
year-round workers will enter the work force since small farms are involved. 
The. heat of September 1955 affected the set of avocados which would normally 
mature in May and June. Because of the expected lower production in mature 
groves, there will be a reduction in hours worked per day and days worked per 
week so total labor requirements will be affected very little during the summer 
months. The new Fuerte crop which begins in December is expected to be heavier 
than in 1955, increasing labor requirements accordingly. Labor requirements 
have been increased by 50 through October, left unchanged in November, and 
increased by 150 in the two December periods. 


Berries, bush. The crop was poor last year. A normal crop is expected this 
year. Labor requirements are 20 lower in early July and 50 higher in late 
July and early August. No change is anticipated in the prune-tie operation. 


Berries, straw. The 1955 crop was severely damaged by heat, so production was 
below normal. To date no serious damage has occurred to the 1956 crop. New 
varieties, which produce over a longer period, have been planted in the 
expanded acreage. Increased plantings are reported in San Diego, Santa Barbara, 
Los Angeles, and Ventura counties. Peak periods of harvest differ somewhat by 
county, which causes some fluctuation in changes from 1955 labor requirements. 
There will be between 700 and 900 more workers required in July, eerly August, 
and early September. In late August and in October, labor requirements are 
expected to be 400-500 higher. In November and December the increase ranges 
from 50 to 150. 


Grapefruit. Major grapefruit counties are Riverside and San Bernardino. No 
change is expected in labor requirements for Riverside County, but prospects 
of heavier production in San Bernardino County will increase labor requirements 
there from 50 in early July to 100 in early September. 


Grapes. Acreage of table grapes is expanding in Borrego Valley while vines are 
being pulled out in the wine-grape districts. Yield of wine grapes per acre 
is expected to be somewhat higher this year, with a longer season expected 
rather than a higher peak. Labor requirements for the table-grape harvest have 
been increased by 80 in July and 50 in August. The number of pickers needed 
for the wine-grape harvest has been reduced by 150 and 100 in the two 
September periods, and increased by 80 in early October to allow for the 

longer season. 


Lemons. Changes in the crop are complex during the July-December forecast 
period. Heat damage, which occurred in 1955, affected this year's production 
and timing considerably. The extent of damage in growing areas varies. 
Picking in February and March was heavier than usual this year, reducing 
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subsequent labor requirements. In Los Angeles, Riverside, and Orange counties , 
the picking is expected to be very light from July to mid-October. In Ventura 
and San Bernardino counties the decline from the peak is expected to start 
earlier. Summer crop picking during September and October, is expected to be 
heavier than that of 1955 since this fruit was not damaged. Labor requirements 
are 270 and 120 lower in July and 80 and 20 lower in August. From September 1 
to December 31 requirements are from 40 to 160 higher. 


Oranges, Valencia. Although additional groves have been lost to urban expan- 
sion, production is expected to be higher than in 1955. Fruit is small, 
however, so it will take pickers longer to fill the boxes. The combination 
of increased production on the acres to be picked, and a lowered worker output 
should increase labor requirements for the harvest. The changes will vary by 
county, however. In Los Angeles, Riverside, and Ventura counties, a slight 
increase is expected for the entire harvest period. Orange County expects 
to use fewer workers at the peak, and will have an earlier peak than in 1955. 
In San Bernardino and San Diego counties increased labor requirements will 
occur only in the peak period. The net effect of the changes by county is an 
increase of 300 and 350 in the number of workers required in July, increases 
ranging from 300 in late August to 170 in late October, and increases of less 
than 100 in November and early December. The change in peak period in the 
largest producing county will increase labor requirements by 670 in early 


August. 


Peaches. A heavy set of fruit is reported. No frost damege has occurred and 
there is little prospect of future frost damage. Greatest increase in labor 
requirements will occur in late September for harvest of late varieties. Labor 
requirements are 70 higher in early July, between 170 and 300 higher from 
mid-July to mid-September, 430 greater in late September, and 120 larger in 
early October. 


Walnuts. The 1955 production was far below normal because of heat damage. 
No damage has occurred this year so over-all production is expected to be 
considerably higher despite loss in acreage of low-producing trees. Labor 
requirements are 100 higher in late September, 360 and 650 higher in October, 
and 700 higher in November. 


Vineyard tie. Since this work is performed in the wine-grape districts where 
acreage reduction has occurred, labor requirements are 50 lower in July. 


Vegetables. Peak labor requirements for vegetable crops are expected to reach 
20 ,600 in late September, 900 higher than in 1955. Principal production 
increases are expected in tomatoes, snap beans, carrots, celery, cucumbers, 
and lettuce. Contributing to the increase in acreage and production of the 
major vegetable crops listed, is the transfer of crops from miscellaneous 
vegetables to separate reporting items because expanded production has 
increased labor requirements in some counties to the extent that the crop 
activities now qualify as "major". Acreage of miscellaneous vegetables has 
been reduced accordingly. ' 


Changes in labor requirements vary from almost 500 below to 1,150 above those 
of 1955. The seemingly erratic changes result from the general practice of 
replanting as soon as a crop is harvested, from changes in location and seasons 
of crops, from changes in crops raised, and from the volume of production and 
number of overlapping crop activities. 


Asparagus. Approximately 50 more workers will be needed in early July. 


Beans, green lima. Although there is a sizeable increase in acreage and 
production, the harvest is highly mechanized in most counties so labor 
requirements will not change greatly. From 20 to 60 more workers will be 
required from August 1 to October 31. 


Beans, snap. Requirements for hand pickers will be about 350 higher in July, 
200 higher in August, and from 175 to 50 higher between September 1 and 
October 31. No changes are anticipated in November and early December, 


Broccoli. Because of the long period over which work is performed no large 
changes are anticipated in labor requirements. Increases range from 30 to 
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Carrots. Labor requirements are from 100 to 200 higher until September 30, 
and from 200 to 300 higher in the last three months of the forecast period. 


Celery. This will become a major crop in Ventura County for the first time in 
1956. San Diego County anticipates a sharp increase in field packing this 
year. Labor requirements are 750 and 500 higher in July, 450 and 400 higher 
in August, from 250 to 450 higher between September 1 and December 15, and 180 
higher in late December, 


Corn, sweet. The harvest continues over a long period of time, so labor 
requirement increases are moderate-~-from 50 to 85 until mid-November. 
Increased plantings in Borrego Valley will be harvested all at once in late 
November and early December, increasing requirements in these periods by 
150 and 80. 


Cauliflower. In this year-round crop the minor increase in acreage and 
production will have little effect on labor requirements. 


Cucumbers. The increase is principally in San Diego County where this crop 
probably will become reportable as "major" in 1956, Labor requirements are 
2h0 higher in July, and from 50 to 150 higher in remaining months of the 
forecast period. 


Lettuce. Practically all of the crop will be dry-packed in 1956. Labor 
requirements are about 120 higher, on the average. 


Melons. In 1955 production was low and the season was late. Assuming normal 
production and season, labor requirements are expected to be 70 higher than in 
1955 until mid-August, after which increases will average about 30. 


Onions, dry. This is principally a Los Angeles County crop. An over-all 
reduction in acreage is anticipated. However, the crop is shifting to desert 
areas where acreage and production will be slightly higher this year. Labor 
requirements are from 20 to 80 lower in all periods except for a slight 
increase of 20-30 in October and early November. 


Peppers. Labor requirements are 180 higher in late September and early 
October, and from 95 to 125 higher from mid-October to the end of November, 
during the harvest period for Chili peppers. 


Potatoes, Irish. Production was below normal in 1955, and market prices and 
weather conditions were unfavorable. As a result of this experience, acreage 
and production during the forecast period is expected to be below year-ago 
levels. Labor requirements are 250 lower in July, 170 and 120 lower in 
August, about 50 lower in September, and approximately the same as in 1955 
during the remainder of the harvest period. 


Potatoes, sweet. Labor requirements are 50 higher in October, and approxi- 
mately 20 higher in the remaining periods of harvest. 


Tomatoes. Picking for market will be somewhat heavier in August and in early 
September than in 1955; and there is expected to be a considerably heavier 
production for canneries from mid-September to mid-November. Cannery carry- 
over stocks are low. Labor requirements for harvest of market tomatoes have 
been raised by 150 and 350 in July, by 560 and 700 in August, and by 580 in 
early September. Increases estimated for the harvest of cannery tomatoes 
vary from 900 to 1,000 at the peak between September 16 and November 15. In 
late November and in December additional volume picked for market is expected 
to increase labor requirements by 200, 100, and 50. 


Vegetables, miscellaneous. Labor requirements have been reduced by an average 
of 1,200, varying from 850 to 1,750, to allow for crops which will be removed 
from this category to be reported separately, and for some loss of temporary 
vegetable acreage in small plots in districts where residential and industrial 
expansion is occurring. 


Field Crops. Labor requirements total almost 1,900 at the July peak in this 
forecast period. During the remaining months the requirement declines 
gradually to 50 in early December, 


Beans, dry. Labor requirements are not expected to change during the harvest 
as a whole. However, a shorter péak will reduce labor requirements by 125 in 
late October. 


Grain, small. Larger acreage and higher production will not have a signifi- 
cant effect on the labor requirements during the harvest. Instead, the 
harvest will be prolonged a few weeks. Labor requirements are approximately 
50 higher in early August and early October, and 100-120 higher in late 
August and September. 


Hay, Alfalfa. Although there is a reduction in acreage, production is 
expected to be higher than in 1955 because the alfalfa aphid which caused so 
much damage in 1955 has been brought under control this year. Since this crop 
is so highly mechanized, and of such long duration, there will be little 
effect on labor requirements, which are from 20 to 70 below those of last 

year in most periods. 


Hay, other. Maturity was delayed by early spring drought, so the start of 
the harvest was delayed. Labor requirement increases of 50-110 reflect the 
later harvest period. 


Sugar beets. .Hoeing usually is complete by August 1. An earlier start this 
year will drop labor requirements by 30 and’ 20 in July. Although sugar beets 
are grown in Santa Barbara County, the harvest activity was not reportable as 
"major" in 1955. It is expected to be a major activity in 1956, however, 
because of increased acreage which will raise labor requirements by 30-40 in 
August, 80 in September and November, and 110 and 120 in October, 


Past fs Pe 


All other agriculture. Activities in this category will require approximately 

2,300 workers at the peak in early November. Labor requirements average 750 
higher than in 1955, ranging from a low of 350 in early August to a high of 
1,040 at the peak of planting, and flower and nursery work for the holiday 
trade. 


A percentage breakdown of labor requirement in this category into its 
component parts is as follows: land preparation and Planting, 5 percent; 
cultivating not included in major activities, 4 percent; irrigating, 14 per- 
cent; dairies, 10 percent; livestock, 11 percent; poultry, 26 percent; minor 
crop harvests, 5 percent; nurseries, greenhouses, flower farms, farm management, 
repair of fences and machinery, maintenance of ditches, and other miscella- 
neous farm work, 25 percent. 


With expansion occurring +h outlying districts, labor requirements for land 
preparation and planting are expected to be higher. This includes the 
readying of unused land for agricultural production, and the planting of all 
crops, both major and minor, except those major vegetable crops which are 
reported as "plant, cultivate, harvest". 


Cultivating is also expected to require more workers. Acreage planted to 
flowers for local markets is increasing. There is more row-crop activity 
in the Antelope Valley, including alfalfa for seed, field corn, dry beans, 
broom corn, and maize. This category excludes hand cultivation which is 
included in major activities. 


Increased acreage planted to row crops requires more irrigators. Addi- 
tionally there is more overhead sprinkling in the dry farm areas and foothills. 
More alfalfa is being irrigated in the area of rolling hills where land was 
not irrigated previously. There is also an increased acreage in irrigated 
pasture. 


Los Angeles County, center of the dairy industry, has lost about 50 small 
family-operated dairies, but cow population and milk production is up. There 
is a trend toward fewer but larger dairies with pipeline equipment. JIncreas- 
ing conversion to retail outlets has raised labor requirements to the extent 
that the increase will approximately offset the reduction in labor require~ 
ments caused by loss of small farms, though different types of workers are 
involved. 


Little change is expected in labor requirements for livestock work. There 
has been a slight gain in beef cattle, hogs, and sheep but not sufficient to 
affect labor requirements noticeably. 


Small family-operated poultry farms are going out of business as the result 
of zoning and health restrictions. At the same time the larger chicken farms 
in outlying districts are growing in size. As a result of this change fewer 
farmers and family workers are involved, but more year-round and seasonal 
workers are required. 


As mentioned previously, there has been a significant increase in the number 
and acreage involved in nurseries, greenhouses, and flower farms. These 
farmers are high users of seasonal workers and the labor requirement peaks 
are staggered. 
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LABOR SUPPLY (SEE TABLE II) 


I. Trends and Assumptions. 


Loss of farm workers to other industries probably will continue to increase 
during the remaining months of 1956. A steady rise in labor demand for higher- 
paying nonagricultural industries is anticipated. A downtrend in employment 

in the auto industry is evident. Aircraft, ordnance and service groups are 
expected to increase slightly; a moderately-increased labor demand is anti- 
cipated in construction; and an expanded need for workers is predicted in trade. 
At the same time, unemployment in January through March was at the lowest first- 
quarter level since World War II. In what is expected to be a tight labor 
market, there will be many opportunities for higher-paying jobs for farm 
workers. Men with farm backgrounds who are involved in labor disputes seek 
temporary jobs in some types of agricultural work in this area. Even this 
source of labor supply is low, however, since there have been few labor dis- 
putes this year. 


Relocation of agricultural centers also continues to reduce the supply, since 
workers living in or near metropolitan centers will not move to or commute to 
remote areas, and the labor supply in the areas in which agricultural expansion 
is occurring is meager at best. 


There is a downward trend in employment of youth and housewives in most crop 
activities, despite a high degree of grower acceptance of these workers in most 
crops. As the man of the family transfers to nonagricultural work and economic 
standards of the family are raised, fewer wives are interested in working. 
Students in high schools and colleges who must work in vacation periods seek 
the highest-paying jobs available since earning periods are limited, 


Estimates of labor supply (employment) are based on the following assumptions: 
there will be an increasing loss of temporary farm workers to nonagricultural 
industries; fewer workers will be available on a temporary basis because of 
labor disputes in nonagricultural industries; the supply of seasonal farm 
workers in remote but expanding agricultural areas will be less adequate than 
in 1955; fewer housewives and students will be available; and because of the 
high demand and short supply for nonagricultural industries, fewer inmigrants 
will be seeking temporary agricultural work. 


Employment, 


Optimistic estimates place highest employment of domestic farm workers at 
85,930 in late July. From then ona gradual decline will occur as harvests 
in other areas draw both migrant and local workers out of the area. Farm 
workers seem to like to winter in this part of the State, but prefer northern 
areas in the summer and fall. Loss of workers may be even greater than in the 
past, since bumper fruit crops are predicted in the north, 


Total employment of domestic workers, including farmers, unpaid family and 
hired year-round workers, is expected to be about 400 higher than in 1955 dur- 
ing the first half of July, fall slightly below that of a year ago in late 
July and August, and remain higher in the last four months of the forecast 
period. Increases vary from 200 in early September to a high of 1,370 in 
early October. 


A summary of reports from field personnel indicates over-all changes in the 
labor supply as follows: 1,200 more farmers, unpaid family and hired year- 
round workers, 900 fewer local workers, 300 fewer intrastate migrants, and 
300 fewer interstate migrants. The State office has raised these estimates 
for local, intrastate, and interstate workers. If this modification is 
incorrect, the need for Mexican Nationals may be higher than is indicated in 
this report. 


Employment by type of worker. 


In estimating employment of farmers, unpaid family, and regular workers, 
allowance was made for the loss of small farms, the increasing size of large 
farms, the addition of new farms, and the location of new land being brought 
into agricultural production. Since the need for regular workers will 
increase, and since this type of work is preferred by most workers, it is 
assumed that less-skilled seasonal workers will become employed as regular 
workers. More of these workers will be needed, not only because of expansion, 
but because the quality of worker is lower and output is not as high as in the 
past. Employment estimates for farmers, unpaid family, and regular workers 
are 1,200 higher in July and August, 1,000 higher in September, when students 
leave the work force, and from 1,000 to 1,300 higher in the last three months 
when land preparation, planting, and nursery work are at a peak. 


Local workers are continuing to find employment in other industries, with 
an estimated 400-600 loss to agricultural. Those who are still employed in 
agriculture increasingly are migrating to other areas for fruit harvests in 
which their families can participate. They leave in July, and start returning 
in September. Employment estimates are 300 and 400 lower in July, 600 and 500 
lower in August, and 400 lower in early September. For late September and 
early October, estimates have been increased by 200 and 470 respectively on 
the assumption that local workers will be returning from northern fruit har- 
vests and that a few local women may be induced to participate in the first 
picking of cannery tomatoes. As tomato picking drops off, some of the local 
workers will leave the work force, but local family groups will participate 

in the walnut harvest. Estimates are 350 lower in late October, and 115 and 
50 lower in the two November periods. With the completion of the Valencia 
orange and walnut harvests, local workers customarily withdraw from the labor 
force, some until the Navel orange harvest begins, and some for the winter. 
Estimates are 400 lower in December, 


It is estimated that approximately 100-300 fewer intrastate-migratory farm 
workers will be available this year. Additionally, heavy fruit production in 
home areas is expected to deter additional workers from migrating to this area 
in July and August. Workers who came to this area during the December 1955 
floods are not expected to return this year, since orchard-pruning work will 
be available at home. Employment estimates are 300 lower in early July and 
late August, 500 and 540 lower in late July and early August, 200 lower in 
early September and late December, and from 60 to 150 lower in the remaining 
periods. 


The number of interstate migratory farm workers arriving in California has been 
below that of a year ago. Employment estimates have been reduced by 100 in 
October and November, by 200 in December, early July and early September, and 
by 400 in late July and in August. 


Employment by major crop group. 


Fruit and nut production is expected to be generally higher this year than 
last. With higher labor requirements, more housewives and students will be 
employed. Increased production of strawberries will raise employment during 
most of the forecast period. More peach pickers will be working in Septenber, 
and the walnut harvest is expected to attract more workers in the last three 
months. Employment estimates show little change in early September, late 
October, and early November. Estimates are 200-500 higher in August, late 
September, and in December. Increases ranging from 500 to 800 have been 
assumed in late July, early October, and late November. 


Employment in vegetables is expected to be lower than in 1955 during all 
periods. Because of the reduction in number of family-operated vegetable 
farms, farmers and families will be fewer. A relocation of larger vegetable 
farms will result ina loss of temporary seasonal workers. Estimates are 
100-200 lower from mid-September to November 30, 300 lower in December, 5CO- 
700 lower in early July, late August, and early September, and 1,100-1,200 
lower in late July and early August. 


xcept in remote areas no difficulty is expected in obtaining workers for the 
mechanized field-crop harvests, since they pay well and represent promotions 
for vegetable workers in the agricultural-labor picture, Employment changes 
follow fairly closely the changes in labor requirements, with some allowance 
for labor shortages in remote districts where there are few farm workers and 
where few workers care to go. Estimates are 80 and 60 lower in July, 150 
higher in late August, 200 higher in September, and between 30 and 65 higher 
in remaining periods. 


"All other agriculture" includes the types of jobs which most farm workers 
seek, except for irrigating. Many of the workers in this category operate 
equipment such as tractors and milking machines, and are employed on a regular 
rather than seasonal basis. In many cases housing is provided, an added 
incentive for workers to prefer these jobs. On this basis, it is assumed that 
some men, formerly employed in seasonal vegetable work, will attempt to 
obtain these jobs and that farmers will be forced to hire them because of 

the shortage of skilled farm workers. Allowance is also made for an increase 
in the number of farmers and unpaid family workers who will be included in 
this category. Employment estimates are from 200 to 500 higher in the first 
three months, and from 500 to 650 higher in the last three months. 


Types of Local Workers Which are Expected to be Used. 


All available women and youths are expected to be used for summer and fall 
crop harvests this year. Most areas expect a smaller supply of this type of 
worker with the exception of San Bernardino County and the desert area of 

Los Angeles County where substantial population increases will make a greater 
number of youths and housewives available for particular fruit and vegetable 
harvests adaptable to this type of worker. 


Local temporary workers will be used to the extent that they are available. 
All counties report that local temporary workers will be in shorter supply. 


Older workers from Mexican settlement areas are expected to continue to be 
available. No other work is available to them and they work in agriculture 

as long as they are physically able. A number of farmers who have been dis- 
placed from their small farms by encroaching suburban development, principally 
Japanese, are taking work with neighboring growers. 


Day~haul workers are expected to be used in larger numbers insofar as avail- 
able. Greater utilization will be made by increased transfer of these 
day-haul crews from grower to grower. More field visiting will be done to 
facilitate a more continuous use of the available workers and crews. 


Permanent settlement of migratory workers in some districts such as 
Perris Valley in Riverside and newly-developed agricultural areas will make 
available local domestic workers in these areas for the first time. 


Origin of Migratory Workers. 


Most migratory workers available to the South Coast Area during this July to 
December period are expected to be intrastate workers. Intrastate potato 
workers who follow this harvest will come into North Los Angeles County, the 
Cuyama Valley of Santa Barbara County and into the Perris Valley area follow- 
ing the harvests in Kern County. There is considerable interchange of workers 
between counties of the South Coast Area as crop harvests terminate in one 
county and begin in other counties. Lemon pickers return to Orange County 
for the summer Valencia orange harvest. Grape workers from San Bernardino 
pick fruit in Littlerock before the grape harvest starts. Mexican families 
from the San Fernando Valley go to Ventura in September to pick walnuts. 
There is very little southward migration of intrastate migratory workers 
until approximately November. At this time summer and fall harvests are 


also completed in this area. However, fairly large numbers enter flower and 
nursery work which are just beginning to peak; a few take early winter 
vegetable work. 


Fairly large numbers of interstate migratory workers are used in Los Angeles 
County and to a lesser extent in Orange, Riverside and San Bernardino 
counties. These workers take agricultural employment only as a temporary 
expedient and are predominantly interested in industrial employment. A few 
Texas Mexicans drift in during the summer and are readily placed in summer 
harvests such as topping dry onions. 


Recruitment Plans. 


All available recruitment methods will be utilized. Day-hauls from 

Los Angeles County are expected to fill needs during this period in 

Los Angeles, Orange and Riverside counties. Increased personnel has been 
planned for stepping up recruitment in the metropolitan area and for facili- 
tating continuous use of day-hauls between ranches. Car pools also operate 
in conjunction with the day-hauls. A tighter interoffice organization has 
been set up for interoffice recruitment. Increasing numbers of individual 
workers are being sent from the Los Angeles Farm Labor Office to all Farm 
Offices in the South Coast Area. Transfers of crews will be continued to 
the utmost in line with our policy of utilizing all available locals to the 
fullest extent. Recruitment publicity both in metropolitan radio stations 
and newspapers and in local office area radio stations will continuously 
publicize shortages and labor needs. Special emphasis of this program will 


be directed toward recruitment of youth and housewives. U.S.E.S. kit material 
will be used by local office recruitment programs in local area stores and 
Mexican settlement areas. Sound-truck equipment will be used in recruiting 
packing shed labor and for field harvests where sound-truck recruitment gives 
promise of being effective. Special efforts will be made to consult with and 


advise growers of housing requirements and possibilities, transportation 


requirements and needs, and prevailing wage structures in order to maximize 
the effectiveness of recruitment programs. 
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LABOR SHORTAGE (SEE TABLE III) 


The number of foreign workers expected to be on hand at the beginning of 
the pericd covered by this report: et sl Oe 


Origin of foreign workers to be used: Mexico, principally. 


Approximately 9,500 foreign workers will be employed beyond December 31. 


State of California 


Department of Employment 


Area. Number: 10<5-02 


Estimated Acreage and Production of Major Crops in 1956 


Crop and Activity 


Toteleecccrsccccvvcccvcccescccesece 


Fruits and Nuts. scccccscocscasccvcescces Total 236,664 


Apples 
Apricots 
Avocados 
Berries, bush 
Borrios, straw 
Grapefruit 
Grapes 

Lemons 

Olives 
Oranges, Valencia 
Peaches 

Pears 

Walnuts 
Ochards 
Vineyards 


Vineyards 


En rvostessese 
FArvostececee 
harvostevesss 
harvostee. eee 
Tarvost.ecccee 
harvostesecee 
FArvestesseee 
Tarveste. tees 
FATVOSteeeese 
harvestecscee 
FArvestecesee 
hArvostescees 
harvosteccece 
PYUNCecoseees 


shovelesucker= 


T1Occevcvccee 


PYUNGseseccee 


Vegotabloseccccccsccccccccccecsccccece 


Asparagus 

Beans, green lima 
Beans, snap 
Broccoli 

Carrots 

Celery 

Corn, swoet 
Cauliflower 
Cucumbers 

Lottuce 


Melons, Cants,, miso, 


Onions, dry 
Onions, green 
Peppers, bell 
Peppers, Chili 
Potatoes, Irish 
Potatoes, Irish 
Potatoes, swoot 
Tonatoes 
Vegetables, misc. 


hhrvestececss 
harvesteeccces 
FArvestecccse 
thin-harvost. 
plt-clt-har., 
plt-cli-mr,, 
harvestecceee 
plt-cli-hare. 
harvosteevece 
thin-hervest. 
harvestececes 
plt-clt-har,, 
plt-clt-har,, 
harvesteceses 
harvesteeccese 
cut-sood=pl.. 
hearvesteececee 
harvest.ece se 
Pplt-cli-her., 
plt-clt-har., 


eld CrOpSeeccvcsccccvesevevccsccense 


Beans, dry 
Grain, small 
Hay, Alfalfa 
Hay, other 
Sugar beets 


*Excluded from totel 
T = Ton 
PB = Packed box 


harvesteescese 
harvoestscecee 
harvesteececes 
harvesteeceece 
harvesteecsee 


and Changes from 1955 


~ 3,020 T 
15,180 T 


1,014,950 PB 


98,394 T 


14,487,557 PB 
800 T 
21,778,500 PB 


14,525 T 
2,650 T 
12,694 T 


_ 846,648 
925 T 
18,853 T 
14,105 T 
15,669 T 
22,500 T 
164,025 T 
15,060 T 
18,743 T 
33900 T 
54,579 T 
5,140 T 
17,810 T 
10,800 T 
2,725 T 
14,045 T 


201,870 T 
13,267 T 
252,632 T 


15,079,100 
800 


21,778,000 


18,190 
2,500 
14,482 


275,675 


673,445 
593075 
74,000 

417,870 
22,500 

100,000 
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Change from 1955 


Production 


4 
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State of California 
Department of Employment 


Tablo I 
Estimated Totel Number of Workers Required by Crop Activity 


Aroa Number: 10-5-02 July = December 1956 


Roscarch and Statistics 
uly 3, 1956 


Aroa, 


July August Septembor October 


Crop Activity 
op 
1-15 16-31 1-15 16-31 


Rie ert Jes 4 5 6 


Total Requirements ..ccceccsevcessces wei 104,740 | 100,920 | 98,640 | 98,950 | 101,960 


ip 80 |. 15,410 | 14,190 | 15,710 


Fruit and Nutsscccccoccccsscccccececs Total | 21,98 
Apples FArveste.ccccees = 
Apricots harvesteccescoce 3,05 
Avocados harvest. cocccove 350 
Berries, bush 
Berries, straw HArvestececcccce 3,400 
Grapefruit HATVGSteeccecces 500 
Grapes harvest. eee eevee g00 
Lemons hervegtescccecce 
Olivos harvest. ccocscecs 
Oranges, Valencia harvestecscescess 
Peaches harvestececceces 
Pears harvestecccecvece 
Walnuts harvestecceceses 
Orchards PYFUNCceeee 
Vinoyards tic—prunesescees 


0 
0} 3,200 -- 
350 350 


3,150 1,950 
550 
500 

4,000 

7,880 
400 


harvest=prunc ses ‘3 1,050 100 


Vegotablocececccccccsccnsovesvecesedee Total 15 940 17,510 20,570 
Asparagus FArvestecccccces 100 = ra 
Beans, green lima harvest..eccccce -~ - 210 


Beans; snap 


Broccoli 
Carrots 
Celery 


Corn, sweet 


Cauliflower 
Cuctmbors 


Lettuce 


HErvoStecccccece 
thin-harvoste see 
plant-cult~harv, 
plant-cult=-harv, 
HAYveBtececccces 
plant-cult-harv. 
harvesSteccecsccse 
thin-harvest.ees 


Melons, Cants, miso. harvestesseesess 


Onions, dry 
Onisns, green 


Peprers 


plant-cult-harv, 
plant-cult-harv. 
Harvestesceesces 


1,600 1,600 
120 


600 


300 
530 | 1,070 


November 


83,200 


5,340 


3,150 | 34900 
150 a 
aes 


eA} E90) | 


100 
300 | 380 800 


u4,740| 32,970| 12,730 


200 | 

280 

750 680 
1,600 


Ota oR AUB BA Soll el 


130 
80 
100 } 
450 
700 


Table I - Estimated Total Number of Workers Required by Crop Activity, 
July - December 1956 


July August 


September 


Page 2 


| 


Octobor November December 


Crop Activity 


Vegotables, cont. 
Potatoes, Irish harvestvesseense ’ 840 
Potatoes, Irish plantesssseceses 2ho 
Potatoes, sweet HArvesteecccesce 
Tomatoes plant-cult-harv. - 2,600 
Vegetables, misc, plant=-cult=harv, 7,830 


| 
ster | =i 
| 


Field CropBeevoccesesccescccccsoscoecs pid 1, 1,580 __ 


200 
4,560 
7,830 


i, ar 


390 
6,430 
7630 


1,560 


120 | 
1,400 
6,420 | 


Beans, dry FArvest.cescoese ae 
Grain, small harvesteccceccee 300 | 
Hay, Alfalfa harveStesscecsece | ’ 1,130 
Hay, other Harve Stececcescee iio 
Sugar boots thin-hoosseceses ho 


spa 
1,080 
oe 


All othor agriculturossssscssesssseees Total} 64,440 | 63,960 | 63,950 64,160 | 64,370 


/ 
at 


350 
100 
980 

30 


64,120 


65,130 | 644,840 | 
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Table II 
Expocted and Proceding Year's Employment of Domestic Workers in Agriculture 
By Type of Workers and Use of Expected Employment by Class of Crop 
Area Number: 10-5-02 July - December 1956 Area; SOUTH COAST 


—— a 


Seay 


August September October November j December 


| a hs tat ee oer Sette at 
| | | A | 
1-15 16-31 1-15 | 16-30 1-15 | 16~31 1-15 16-30 | 1-15 | 16-92 
Sees Se eee 
fy Section A. Origin ee expected employment ae . 
MUtal ee ctensncnensessecapaeessee de 650 | | 81,030 | 79,060 {| 80,400 : 80,700 | | 80,640 |_72,920 | 


Farmers, unpaid family and reguler hired.e. 64,010 63,980 | 63,640 | 62,600} 62,630 | 62,800 | 62,690 62,180 61,080 
LOCH Indecddssscecnssepechwastaqaremsaneqenus 18,510 ; 16,840 15,600 14,520 15,610 | 15,670 i 14,830 11,010 | 
intrastate migratory. cecccespenccecsececses 2,300 , 1,560 1,150 1,150} 1,190 ; 1,200 1,950 | 
Interstate MIAMtOrYs scescheqqansdannanceas 830 | 910 64o | 790 | 970 | 1,030 1,190 | 1 gho 3 Espen a) 2 efae 


Section es Use of plo ene 
| 


; j ; j | i 
etapa esis ececlencoces | | 83,290} 81,030 | 79,060 | 80,400 ; 80,700 i 80,640 ae 
Ma Jor Vogetabloseccascnescscceccasctoceccss 
Major Field CrOpBsccccécsocccscecesceceuses 
All othor farm WOPKe ecvccccccovecccccccccce 


10,510 | 11,420 10,970 | 10,720 10,760 10,120 | 10,120 
1, *800 1,810 1,520 | 1,350 1,500 1,250 860 
61,910 61,840 | 61, 61,830 ! 


Mejor/Frust! aud Wits. ccoccoccccceccssucces | 11,430 | 10,860 6,710 5,190 | 6,280 | 7,130 | 7,290 2,160 


61,800 | 61,860 62,200 | 62,370 


Section C. Preceding year's employment 
WOVAlesssestecnvcsatevecessoeneeas > 81,010 } 78 ,870 i 79,440 j 79 3330 { 80,190 
Farmers, unpaid family and regular hirod... F 62,440 | 61,600 | 61,630 61,700 | 61,690 61,230 60,050 | 59,830 20 | 
Err Panda cceiwevkbecétiivinicatoapasee . hyo | 16,100 | 14,920 | 15,40 | 15,200 153160 | 13,860 10,750 | 
Intrastate Migratoryossosccoscaassccsecccce ’ ’ 1,450 1,360 1,290 | 1,300 j 2,050 1,780 
Interstate MIZVETOTY. cocseovcsecccceceeseoce ry 1 1,020 { ae | 1,290 


990 | 1,110 


State of California 
Department of Employment 


Table III 
Estimated Shortage by Class of Crop and Need for Contract Mexican Nationals 


Area Number; 10-5-02 July - December 1956 


— sss eeeeeew-E 


| September 


Workarn (xroquiredsssecscesscocascucceses | 98,950 | 101,960 | 101,270 | 99,010 


Expectod employmontececcecccccccccccces 79,060 | 80,400 | 80,700 | 80,640 


Estimated Bhortagdecscocscccccccsccecece ae 20,570 _ 18 370 
Frudteand+mttewscpps5s ces eces se xass 8,320 
Voretable, CLongsensenesensaesececes 95740 
FIGIG OFODAesnenes00509 000050000000 8 6 60 
All other agriculturo..,.cocsessscese 2,450 


Last year's employment of Mexican 
Nationals CL dgnesbececnesouesesedeue 15,628 16,130 17,938 17,421 


Last year's unmet demand for workers (1) 1,080 1,400 870 


Research and 


Statistics 


duly 3, 1956 


Area; SOUTH COAST 


83,200 
72,690 


10,510 
3,180 
4,730 


2,600 


9,572 
300 


t Represents only those Nationals who were actually working, Excludes those who were ill, on furlough, or avaiting assignnent or ropatriation, 


2) Inoludes unfilled orders and shortages which resulted in crop loss. 


16-31 
_tig 
82,660 
972,920 

_|_ 93740 
3550 
3,670 

| 2,520 


Pid le i | Md 


8,941 
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ES-229 CENTRAL COAST AREA 
JULY - DECEMBER 1956 


LABOR REQUIREMENTS (SEE TABLE I) 


Trends. 


This area, in addition to being a major fruit producing area, is known as the 
"Salad Bowl of the Nation"! since its principal vegetable crop for many years has 
been lettuce. It now is becoming known also as the "Berry Basket of California". 
The growth of the strawberry industry in the past few years has been phenomenal. 
Within the last two years, plantings have increased so rapidly that it is diffi- 
cult to keep abreast of the situation. Hillsides that were thought useless or 
merely fair pasture land have been ripped up, plowed, and planted to berries. 

In 1955 the income from strawberries in the Salinas Valley amounted to more than 
$9 million. This year, at the same price, income is expected to reach $14 
million. Production has been high, averaging 2,750 crates per acre compared 
with approximately 1,400 crates average for California as a whole. This expan- 
sion, with its attendant problems, is the basic cause of changes in the area. 


The number of farms in the area is decreasing, following the general trend in 
California. There are, however, mixed trends within the area. In counties east 
of San Francisco Bay, urban expansion, high taxes, high land value, and reduced 
net farm income is causing owners of small family farms to sell. The principal 
areas of agricultural land loss are in southern Alameda County, northern and 
eastern Contra Costa County, San Mateo County and Santa Clara County. The 
encroachment of industrial and residential expansion has had a striking impact 
in Santa Clara County, center of apricot and prune production. The first losses 
were to subdivisions in foothill districts. In the past two years, Ford Motor 
Company, General Motors, Lockheed, General Electric, and International Business 
Machines have built or are building large plants on the floor of this fertile 
valley, and residential building is expanding rapidly on the west side of the 
valley. At the same time many small strawberry farms are being started in 
Monterey and Santa Cruz counties, and the larger well established farms are 
expanding. It is not uncommon to see new strawberry fields with new fruit trees 
set amid the berries, anticipating the time when the saturation point has been 
reached in strawberry production. 


Land which has been dry farmed or entirely out of production in the past is 
gradually being brought under irrigation and: converted from field crops and 
pastureland to row crops. This is particularly the case in San Benito County, 
in the Los Osos and Atascadero districts of San Luis Obispo County, in the 
Pescadero and Half Moon Bay districts of San Mateo County, and in the vicinity 
of Watsonville, Santa Cruz County. 


There is a definite trend toward a higher degree of mechanization in all crops 
where mechanization will reduce the need for hand labor. Included are cucumber 
picking machines, walnut tree shakers, lettuce and celery packing machines, pole 
setting and string tying machines for string beans, mechanical planters for 
strawberries and celery, and mechanical sugar beet thinners. Use of these 
machines is limited at present, but is expected to expand as farms grow in size. 
There has been little mechanization in fruit harvests except for apricot cutting, 
which has been performed principally by local housewives and wives of migrant 
pickers. 


New packing and freezing plants are being built in the area. For example, 
work is scheduled to start immediately on a ‘500,000 produce shipping center 
in southern Alameda County. This plant is expected to be the largest and most 
modern of its type in the nation - a center which may soon handle $10 million 
worth of fruit and vegetables a year. Three $100,000 vacuum tubes 27 feet 
long will be installed, the latest scientific development for cooling vege- 
tables fresh from the fields in 27 minutes. These vegetables then will be 
shipped to market in refrigerated cars. This process, which reportedly 
prolongs flavor and freshness of produce at least ten days, will be highly 
mechanized. 


Assumptions. 


Industrial and residential expansion probably will continue at about the same 
rate as in 1955. Asa result, agricultural land will be farmed more inten- 
sively, with an expansion in the practice of multiple cropping. It is assumed 
that mechanization will spread slightly, but not sufficiently to have a marked 
effect on labor requirements. Weather has been favorable for growth of both 
fruit and vegetables, and high yield per acre is anticipated. 


Labor Requirements. 


Estimates of labor requirements are based on acreage and production as shown 
in the tabulation preceding Table I. Labor will be required to perform work 
on approximately 767,000 acres, about 16,000 more than in 1955. Crops with 
larger acreages which will have the greatest effect on labor requirements 
include strawberries, green lima beans, Brussels sprouts, and tomatoes. 
Increased labor requirements for these high-labor-using crops, however, will 
be partially offset by reduced acreages in artichokes, garlic, and lettuce, 
and lower production in apricots. 


During July labor requirements increase sharply to the early August peak when 
approximately 99,400 workers are needed. The decline from the peak is small 

in late August and in early September, after which requirements drop rapidly 

until December. 


Fruit_and Nuts. Approximately 38,300 workers will be required at the peak in 
early August, after which the number of workers needed will decline gradually 
until mid-November. Labor requirements are 3,000 higher than last year in 
July, 1,200 and 4,300 higher in the two August periods, 4,300 and 4,800 higher 
in September, 2,800 and 2,100 higher in October, and from 1,800 higher in 
early November to 400 higher in late December. The increases are caused 
primarily by increased acreage-in strawberries and higher production in prunes. 


Almonds. The start of the harvest was delayed in 1955. Prospects for 1956 
indicate a normal starting time which will raise requirements by 260 in late 
August. A faster drop from the peak and a more gradual tapering off of harvest 
activities are expected to lower labor requirements by 160 in late October, and 
raise requirements by 160 in early November. No change is anticipated in 

other periods. 


Apricots. Lower production and an earlier start will reduce harvest require- 
ments by 1,200 and 1,700 in the two July periods, and by 3,000 in early August. 
With an increased proportion of the crop destined for dry yards, requirements 
will be slightly higher in late August. 


Berries, bush. A slight increase in yield in late berries is expected to 
increase labor requirements by 50 in July and 100 in August. 
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Berries, straw. With yearly acreage increases, cultural work has now become 

a major activity which is carried on most of the year. The growth of cultural 
employment in strawberries necessitated a transfer of the activity from "all 
other agriculture" to independent status as a major crop activity. This trans- 
fer occurred early in December 1955, reducing the "all other agriculture" 
figures thereafter by the amount of cultural employment in strawberries. Con- 
sequently, historical data are not available for comparison with increases in 
labor requirements during the forecast period. In July increases amount to 
1,800 and 1,640. The August increases are 1,440 and @:0. From early 
September to the end of December increases shrink gradually from 840 to 150. 


The first picking usually is completed in mid-June, after which a short lull 
occurs until the second crop is ready for picking in July. Between the two 
harvests, runners are cut, plants are hoed, and fields are irrigated. The 
second picking is quite heavy, frequently heavier than in the first crop, but 
following picks are progressively lighter. Labor requirements are between 
2,000 and 2,500 higher than in 1955 in early July, late August, and in 
September. In late July and early August they are 3,000 higher. Approximately 
1,600 and 1,100 more pickers will be required in October, and 750 and 400 in 
November. 


Peaches. An expected earlier start will increase labor requirements by 50 in 
late July and by 20 in early August. 


Pears. Labor requirements are 400 and 240 lower in August, and 100 lower in 
early September. ° 


Prunes. A bumper crop is anticipated this year. Labor requirements are 900 
higher in late August, 1,000 and 2,000 higher in September, and 350 higher in 
early October. 


Walnuts. Labor requirements are 100 and 400 higher in October, and 340 and 50 
higher in November. 


Orchards. Pruning will require abovt 30 more workers between October 1 and 
December 15, and 185 more in late December. In December 1955 pruning was 
stopped by floods in many orchards. 


Vineyards. In late December approximately 100 more workers will be needed 
than in 1955 when floods stopped operations in some vineyards. 


Vegetables. Because of snap bean and lettuce harvests labor requirements 
build up to the first peak of 2,700 in late August. They then decline 
slightly in September. The second peak is caused by overlapping peaks of 
tomato picking and miscellaneous vegetable work and occurs in early October 
when 25,150 workers are required. From mid-October to December 31, labor 
requirements decline gradually from 23,800 to 11,300. 


Artichokes. A considerable amount of artichoke acreage was lost in the 1955 
floods, and a scarcity of plants early in the season delayed replanting. Some 
of the land was replanted to Brussels sprouts, and planting of artichokes is 
still continuing, Estimates of acreage and production, under the circumstances, 
are subject to considerable change. For purposes of estimating labor require- 
ments, however, it is assumed that fewer workers will be needed early in the 
long harvest season, and that late plantings will require more workers later 

in the season. Labor requirements are 50 lower in Octcber and early November, 
the same as in 1955 in late November, and 40 and 90 higher in December. The 
late December increase also allows for flood conditions hampering work in 1955. 


ee 


Beans, green lima, Labor requirements are 100 higher during September and 
October. 


Beans, snap. Lower acreage in Alameda County will reduce labor requirements 
by 110 in early July. Increased production in other counties, in which the 
harvest starts somewhat later than in Alameda County, will raise labor require- 
ments for all periods from July 16 to October 31. Increases range from’a low 
of 300 in October to a high of 600 in late August and early September. 


Broccoli. Labor requirements are 60 higher in late July, and about the same 
as in 1955 during the remaining periods of activity. 


Brussels sprouts. Increases average 300, ranging from 150 in late August to 
500 in late December. A longer peak period is anticipated since the harvest 
was interrupted by 1955 floods. Increases of more than 300 are anticipated in 
November and December, while increases of less than 300 are estimated from 
mid-August to mid-October. 


Carrots. The small increase in production will not have a noticeable effect 
on labor requirements in any period except late November when it is estimated 
that 50 more workers will be required. 


Celery. An earlier peak is expected. Labor requirements are 100 higher in 
late July, late October, and early November; approximately 250 higher in 
August and early September, 150 higher in late September, and 120 higher in 
early October. No change is anticipated in remaining periods of activity. 


Cucumbers. From 25 to 35 fewer workers will be required in July, August, and 
in early September. 


Corn, sweet. Labor requirements have been reduced by 100 in July and by 50 
in early August. 


Garlic. Reduced production will be reflected in a flatter peak. Labor 
requirements have been lowered by 100 in late July and in the two August 
periods. 


Lettuce. Planting was delayed this year, so the decline from the peak is 
expected to be more gradual. An increase of 430 in labor requirements in 
early November is an allowance for the later season. From July 1 to 
October 31 from 55 to 160 fewer workers will be required. 


Melons. No appreciable difference is expected in labor requirements. 
Potatoes. No significant changes are anticipated in labor requirements. 


Tomatoes. Higher production is expected both in market and canning varieties. 
Labor requirements for harvest of market tomatoes are 300 higher in late August 
and 900 higher in early September. For the canning tomato harvest 1,200 more 
pickers will be required in late September, 2,000 and 1,500 more in October, 
and 600 and 500 more will be needed in November. 


Vegetables, miscellaneous. Labor requirements range from 100 to 200 higher. 
Largest increases are expected to occur in September, October, and early 
November. 


Field Crops. Except for the sugar beet harvest, all field crop harvests are 
declining during this six-month period. Labor requirements taper off gradually 
from 2,000 in early July to 1,130 in late August, drop to 650 in early 
September and remain between 600 and 880 until mid-November after which few 
workers are needed, 


Beans, dry. An earlier season will reduce labor requirements for hoeing by 
100 in late September, and raise the number of workers needed for the harvest 
by 50 in the same period. 


Grain, small. Reduction in acreage will have little effect on labor require- 
ments for this highly mechanized harvest. 


Hay. Significantly increased acreage is expected to increase labor require- 
ments only slightly during the major part of the harvest. The decline from 
the peak, however, is expected to be more gradual. Labor requirements are 
45 higher in early July, 70 higher in late July, 110 greater in early August, 
80 higher in late August, and the same as in 1955 for the remainder of the 
harvest period. 


Sugar beets. Approximately 50 more workers will be required for hoeing in 
July, and for the harvest from mid-August to early November. 


All other agriculture. Labor requirements average 38,900 for the July-December 
forecast period. A percentage breakdown of the total is roughly as follows: 
Land preparation and planting, dairies, and minor crop harvests each 7 percent; 
cultivating 11 percent; irrigating 13 percent; livestock 14 percent; poultry 
15 percent; and all other miscellaneous farm work 26 percent, 


Labor requirements are 830 and 630 lower than in 1955 during July, from 400 to 
500 lower in August and September, from 200 to 300 lower in October, November, 
and early December, and 130 lower in late December. Most of the decrease 
represents the removal of strawberry cultural activities from this category to 
the "Major" group. Over-all changes in activities included are insignificant, 
since reduced need for irrigators, planters, and cultivators in counties of 
Ceclining farm acreage are offset by greater need for these workers in counties 
where expansion is occurring. 


ES-229 CENTRAL COAST AREA 
JULY - DECEMBER 1956 


LABOR SUPPLY (SEE TABLE ITI) 


Trends. 


Transfer of farm workers to nonagricultural work continues in this area. In 
the San Francisco Labor Market Area unemployment in March 1956 was 23 percent 
below that of March 1955 while employment was three percent higher. In the 
San Jose Labor Market Area unemployment in March 1956 was 17 percent below 
that of March 1955 while employment was nine percent higher. 


With a tight nonagricultural labor market existing, transfer of farm workers 
can be expected to increase, and labor shortages in agriculture probably will 
also increase. Housewives customarily have entered the farm labor force in 
Santa Clara County for harvests of apricots, prunes, cherries, and walnuts. 
Inmigration of workers from other California areas and other States was smaller 
this spring than last. 


While farm workers are being lost in counties close to industrial centers, more 
domestic workers are entering the work force for strawberry picking in the 
vicinity of Watsonville and Salinas. 


Assumptions. 


It is assumed that a tight nonagricultural labor market will prevail in this 
area during the forecast period, and that general economic conditions in other 
States will maintain a high level through the balance of the year. To date no 
reports have been received to indicate severe crop loss in other states, so it 
is assumed that none will occur which would bring to California an unexpected 
supply of labor. 


Summaries of field personnel indicate a reduction in the expected labor supply 
of 1,850 to 2,350 during the July-December 1956 forecast period. These: totals 
are broken down by type of worker as follows: Farmers and family - 175; 
year-round - 225; local workers - 250 to 750; intrastate migrants - 800; and 
interstate migrants - 100. 


Field estimates of shrinkage have been reduced in Central Office. Although it 
is certain that the labor supply will be inadequate, the degree of inadequacy 
is difficult to determine when so much reliance is placed on large numbers of 
migratory workers and new entrants to the labor force. 


Employment. 


Estimates for 1955 have been revised downward in amounts ranging from 2,400 to 
7,400 in all half-month periods. The revisions affect employment estimates for 
farmers, unpaid family, and hired year-round workers in "all other agriculture", 
Estimates of employment in the forecast period are based on the revised esti- 
mates for 1955. 


Total employment estimates are about 200 below those of 1955 during-July and 

August, on the assumption that news of a smaller apricot crop will reduce the 
number of seasonal workers available during the period of the harvest. Esti- 
mates were raised from 30 to 350 in the remaining periods because strawberries 


36% 


c 
are attracting domestic workers now, and it is assumed that higher production 
of prunes and tomatoes will bring more labor into the area. 


Employment by type of worker. 


Estimates for farmers, unpaid family, and hired year-round workers are 20 
higher in November, and 30 and 60 higher in the two December periods. Further 
expansion of strawberry acreage is anticipated, so allowance has been made for 
the establishment of a few more new farms at planting time. Additional adjust- 
ment has been made in late December for more pruning operations than were 
possible during the December 1955 floods. 


For local workers it is assumed that the increase in coastal strawberry 
counties will approximately offset losses in the metropolitan centers. Changes 
reflect the decrease or increase in new entrants to the labor force as a result 
of crop conditions. Estimates are 50 lower in July and August during the 
apricot harvest. The prune harvest is expected to increase employment by 30 
and 80 in September, and by 50 in early October. Strawberry work, the walnut 
harvest, and heavier orchard pruning probably will increase employment by 30 in 
late October and early November, by 50 in late November, and by approximately 
65 in December. 


About 120 fewer intrastate migrants are expected to be available because of 

the smaller apricot harvest in July and August. Employment estimates have been 
increased by 60 and 190 in September and by 40 in early October, since higher 
production of tomatoes and prunes is expected to attract more family groups. 
From mid-October to the end of December no change is expected in the supply 

of intrastate migrant farm workers. 


As with other types of workers, fewer migrants are expected to be available 
for the apricot harvest, while more may seek employment in the prune harvest. 
Estimates are about 65 lower in July, 100 and 30 lower in August, 30 and 80 
higher in September, and 20 higher in early October than in 1955. 


Employment by major crop group. 


Fruit_and Nuts. The addition of strawberry cultural activities to the fruit 
and nut group of major activities, the anticipated lower employment in the 
apricot harvest, and slightly higher employment of domestic workers in the 
prune harvest will have the net effect of increasing employment estimates by 
amounts ranging from a low of 120 in early August to a high of 820 in early 
September. 


Vegetables. No change is expected in July and August, and from mid-October 
until the end of December. Estimates have been raised 70 and 130 in September 
and 220 in early October for higher employment in tomato picking. 


Field Crops. No change is anticipated. 


All_other agriculture. Decreases gradually declining from 840 in early July 
to approximately 300 were allowed for the removal of strawberry cultural work. 


Types of local workers which are expected to be used. 


Local workers used will include regular seasonal farm workers as well as 
housewives, school children and temporarily unemployed industrial workers. 


Efforts will also continue to increase greater utilization of day-haul, both 
on a local basis and from supply centers such as San Francisco and Oakland. 


Year-round farm workers and farmers and their families also constitute a good 
portion of the local labor force. 


Origin of migratory workers. 


Southwestern states, including Arizona, New Mexico and Texas, have always 
contributed a large percentage of the migratory work force in the Central 
Coast Area. Many of these workers come into this area for the fruit harvests 
returning year after year to the same employer. With the large increase in 
labor requirements in this area, it is hoped that this work force will return 
as in past years. The number of new entrants from these States is a matter 
of conjecture only and will be controlled to some extent by the availability 
of family type housing. San Joaquin Valley, Sacramento Valley, Southern 
California, and Imperial Valley have always contributed to the labor supply 
and this practice is also expected to continue. 


Recruitment plans. 


As in the past, recruitment plans include use of newspapers including wire 
releases, radio spot announcements, and public address systems and maximum use 
of school children and day-haul operations. 


Most schools in the area have been contacted and notices posted encouraging 
youth to sign up for summer farm jobs. Response has been heavy in strawberry 
areas although workers responding have so far stayed on jobs for only short 
periods. 


It is also planned to use minority groups where possible although in the past 
seasons this source of labor has proven very unreliable for all but very short 
crops due to the distances involved in day-hauling these workers into the area. 


As in the past, clearance efforts will be utilized wherever possible although 
in past seasons direct clearance has been ineffective due to the general short- 
age throughout the State during periods of high labor need. 


Initial plans are now under way to recruit family groups for prune growers 

and men for one large co-op dehydrating firm in Santa Clara County through 
positive recruitment in New Mexico, Arizona or Texas. Initial inquiry has 

also been made as to the availability of Indian men for the dehydrating firm. 
This type of program will be expanded if these initial efforts prove successful. 


It is impossible to estimate the number of workers expected to be obtained 
through each device or source discussed above; however, efforts to develop 
additional methods of recruitment and to tap labor supply pools will continue. 


Switching of crews between employers has been a major program in this area for 
some time and will continue as time permits. This system has increased utili- 
zation of the labor supply and has provided steadier employment for farm 
workers. Where a crop lends itself to this type of operation, growers and 
crews are contacted in advance of the activity, and contact is maintained 
constantly throughout the work period to rotate crews between growers. 


’ 
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Farm Placement personnel are in constant touch with farm organizations such 
as Advisory Committee members, County Agricultural Commissioners, farm 
commodity groups, and other groups which are able to assist in providing 
technical assistance or advice on labor supply problems. In the past these 
agencies have been helpful in providing labor market information and their 
assistance is expected to continue. 


ES-229 CENTRAL COAST AREA 
JULY - DECEMBER 1956 


LABOR SHORTAGE (SEE TABLE III) 


In the last six months of 1955 peak employment of Mexican Nationals was 11,922 in 
early October. The over-all shortage, however, reached a high point of 12,940 in 
late September, since unmet shortages were prevalent during the entire six months. 


For the 1956 forecast period, the labor shortage is expected to peak at 19,200 in 
late September despite conservative estimates both for labor requirements and for 
labor supply. The increased need for Mexican Nationals results almost entirely 
from higher labor requirements. 


1. The number of Mexican Nationals expected to be employed in the area on 
July 1 is 13,800. 


Approximately 1,800 Mexican Nationals probably will be used beyond this 
forecast period. Use will extend until March. 


The peak need for Mexican Nationals is expected to occur approximately 
two weeks earlier this year than last because of the generally earlier 
season. 


, 
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Fruit and Nuts..ccccccccccscccccccovccves l0tal 


Apricots 
Berries, Bush 
Berries, Straw, 
Borrics, Straw, 
Cherries 
Grapes 

Peaches 

Pears 

Plums 

Prunes 

Walnuts 


Orchards 
Vineyards 


Vegetablessccoccccccccccecce 


Artichokes 


Beans, Green Lima 


Beans, Snap 
Broccoli 
Brussels sprouts 
Carrots 

Celery 

Cucumber 
Cauliflower 
Corn, Sweet 
Garlic 

Lettuce 


Melons, Cants and Others 


Onions, Dry 
Potatoes 
Tomatoes 


Vegetables, Misc, 
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Estimated Acreage and Production of Major Crops in 1956 
and Changes from 1955 Area: CENTRAL bosom 
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Sugar Beets 
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Table I 


Estimated Total Number of Workers Required by Crop Activity 


July - December 1956 
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Area: CENTRAL COAST 


Total Requirements.....cccosceecccece 


Fruit and Nuts.,....... 


Almonds 

Apples 
Apricots 
Berries, bush 
Berries, straw 
Berries, straw 
Cherries 
Grapes 

Peaches 

Pears 

Plums 

Prunes 

Walnuts 
Orchards 
Vineyards 


harvest. .ccccccsces 
Harvest..cccsccoese 
Harvest. cocccccece 
harvesteccecovccece 
Plant-prune-hoe.... 
harvest..cccccccces 
harvestscccecscsese 
harvestecceccccoscs 
HAPVOsbesa.<cueewsise 
harvesteccccccccces 
harvestecscccersces 
HErvestecccesvccces 
harvestssees seecces 
PPUNCs vevcccccccses 
PPUNC. cc sccccceccee 


VOQOURULGR eee eirccnecceceectaccecccccce 


Artichokes 
Beans, gr. Lima 
Beans, snap 
Broccoli 
Brussels sprouts 
Carrots 

Celery 
Cucumbers 
Cauliflower 
Corn, sweet 
Garlic 

Garlic 

Lettuce 


HAPVESt svc csccccsus 
HArvestses ccccccce 
harvests ssccccesece 
plent-cult-harv,... 
harvestccccecceccce 
harvest. .cccccccoce 
Plant -oult-harv.... 
Harveat..cocsccecce 
cult-cut-packe.sece 
harvestesssacsevess 
BREVGSUN. cwueiedses 
plant (1956-57).... 
thin-hoe-harv...... 


Melons ,cants&miso, harvest..scesecceee 


Onions, dry 
Potatoes 
Tomatoes 
Vegetables, misc, 


Harvest. ccsdccssce 
harvestecciescccesse 
plok=-pack. .eccocces 
plant preemie 


Total 


Total 


| 81,950 
26,020 


10 700 
1,650 
as *B00 

ae * 680 

90 


700 
110 
1,200 
430 
700 


| 
q 
i 
as 


oe 5,710 


aie 640 | 
ache 


20, 600 
1 650 
ey 6h0 

12,730 


September 


Oct ober 


96,020 


31,870 
4oo 


500 


200 
150 
840 
13,170 
150 
3,660 
12,800 


_24,690 


6,800 
80 
750 
800 
960 
1,320 


850 
53720 
250 
1,200 
5,960 


1,500 | 


via | 
10,100 


25,160 


November December | 


ee | 


600 
1,800 
190 
1,600 
*n00 
1,130 
450 


v4 rae i 
100 


100 


5 000 
100 


| 300 
-- 100 
3,650 | 6,000 
6,330} 5,430 


100 
= 


oe 
1,700 
600 
1,100 
100 
4,700 
300 
150 
8,250 
6,570 


12 | 19ss 
54,130 | 54,410 


5,000 | 


3,370 4,000 | 
-- 200 } 
_11,550 hs 11 5007 
720 “7 | 
650| 600 | 
2,150 | 2,000 
800 

550 


Table I -- Estimated Total Number of Workers Required by Crop Activity 


July - December 1956 


Crop Activity 


Page 2 


September 


October 


November 


December 


16-30 


1-15 


16-31 | 1-15 


B50 | 


1 


Flold CropB.ccccccccccccccccescescccs 
Beans, dry WECdHhOC se eecvecses 
Beans, dry harvest...... eeecee 
Grain, smell harvesteceses 
Hay harvest. .ccscccvecs 
Sugar beets thin-hoe...cecccess 
Sugar beets harvest .ccccccccece 


All other agriculture... .ccccccceccees Total 


39,580 


11 


| 
1-15 | 16-31 
12 13 


oe © 


3,590 | 380 


= SES sR 
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Table II 
Expected and Preceding Year's Employment of Domestic ‘orkers in Agriculture 
By Type of i/orker and Use of Expected Employment by Class of Crop 
Area Number: 10-5-03 . July = December 1956 Area: CENTRAL COAST 


November December 


16-30 1-15 


a 8 
tle ea of sepagtes set ites 


"8, 410. | 67,010 | 65,500 | 63,810 | 


Farmers, unpaid femily and reguler hired...... 41,650 41,160 39,370 39,570 39,270 38,380 | 36,170 
Local.....e Ssweetecvcecucesedtess sosees eeceee 26,690 22,530 18,210 18,240 17,900 16,110 | 11,910 
Intrastate migratoryscccscccccsccccccescccce oe 11,390 1,020 7 5380 6,030 4,020 | 2,790 
2,810 +4700 2 3050 610 460 270 


Use of expected employment 


£ TOtAlecececseseccseseceerecereveses | 67,920 | 82,540 | 78,470 | 78,410 ae 65,500 | ¢ : ae 
! 


Major Fruit and Nuts...... Rese eeseenawee eos | 19,340 | 31,620 27,940 17,080 14,290 3,580 
Major tae Lotees Deehonaccnaae | mn 10,630 | 10,850 | 12,060 8,880 
570 590 780 50 "60 
39,270 | 38,490 | 38,370 38,630 | 38,410 


Preceding year's employment 


epee rere rey eee eadeuetess 5 eS 2,780 | 78,560 | 78,290 | 66,660 | 6,390 | 63,780 70 | 5 50,320 | 52,150 | 


| 
== 
| 
Farmers, unpaid family and regular hired..... " * 41,160 39,370 39,570 39,270 35,850 | 35,900 
22,500 18,130 18,190 17,870 11,600 | 12,200 
Intrastate migratory...cccccccccccccess 9,960 7,190 6,310 6,030 25 *660 | 2,790 
Interstate migratory...... itn eke : 4,670 | 1,970 | 1,320 610 20 | 860 | 
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Table III 
Estimated Shortage by Class of Crop and 
Need for Contract Mexican Nationals 


Area Number: 10-5-03 July - December 1956 Area; CENTRAL COAST 


September November December 


16-30 1-15 | 


2 | Dee. ee ; eo 
Workers requiredscsccccccccccccccccece 81,950 57,06 


Expected employment... .ceccccccscccecs 67,920 | 51,140 


Estimated shortagec.er-ccccseccvcseces 14,030 55920 
Ge Fruit and nut crops...ssccscoseces 6,680 1,050 
DeeeVeretableOropG.ceranceceseccecece 6,910 4,700 
Co Field oropSccccccccccccecccccccncs 270 -- 
ad. All other agriculture... ...ccccccce 170 170 


Last year's employment of 
Mexioan Nationals (1)....scccccccces 9,225 10,240 | 11,704 | : 4,037 


Last year's unmet demand for workers (2)| 2,450 1, 2,160 og 955 _ 1,620 L a 75 | 135 


(1) Includes only those Mexican Nationals who were actually working. Excludes those who were ill, on furlough, or who were awaiting assignment or repatriation, 


(2) Includes unfilled orders and shortages which resulted in crop icas. 
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ES-229 NORTH COAST AREA 
July-December 1956 


LABOR REQUIREMENTS (SEE TABLE I) 


Trends. 


There is a rising trend toward higher production of fruit and nuts per acre. 
This is being brought about by increased fertilization and better knowledge of 
its application, better disease control by application of sprays and dust, and 
better farming methods. Young men, trained in agricultural colleges, are 
assuming management of their fathers' farms, and are using information concern- 
ing latest methods given them by various farm agencies. 


Residential expansion is taking some farm land in the vicinity of Santa Rosa, 
Ukiah, Napa, and St. Helena; however, this loss totalled only 350 acres in 1955. 
At the same time, approximately 4,000 acres have been planted to walnuts in 
Lake County and some 4,000 acres more are expected to be developed in 1956-1957. 


Market demand and price for hops give little indication of improving, 

In the past few years growers have planted vegetables under the hop trellises, 
between rows of hop plants. Now the growers are removing trellises and are 
reworking the land for vegetables, strawberries and other fruits. Demand for 
fresh vegetables is high in the San Francisco market, and a continued gradual 
expansion of vegetable production in this area is anticipated. 


There has been little increase in mechanization in this area, but rather 


constant improvement of machines already, in use. The improvement is par~ 
ticularly noticeable in orchard pruning machines and in walnut harvesting 
machines. 


Assumptions, 


In 1955 warm weather was late in arriving, consequently some harvests began 
later than usual or started very slowly. The early spring this year should 
permit normal harvest patterns. To date there has been no frost damage as 
occurred in 1955, and the set of fruit is heavy. Higher yield is expected 

in all fruit except apples. Estimates assume continued expansion of vegetable 
plantings. and preparation of new land for agriculture, and no change in 
harvesting methods, 


Labor Requirements. 


Estimates of labor requirements are based on acreage and production as shown 
in the summary table preceding Table I. Labor requirements are higher. in all 
periods than in 1955, in amounts ranging from 85 in late November and early 
December to 900 in late September. The increases are caused principally by 
higher production in fruit and larger plantings of vegetables. Strawberry 
Picking has become a major activity for the first time. 


Fruit and Nuts. Earlier conclusion of the prune harvest is expected to 
decrease labor requirements by about 100 in early October. In other periods, 
increases from 1955 vary from less than 100 in late July, early October, late 
November, and early December to a high of 650 in late August when the pear 
picking is at a peak and the prune harvest is building up rapidly. 


Apples. Approximately 50 fewer workers for the harvest, from mid-July to 
tae end of October. 


Berries, bush. This harvest will require 50 more workers in July. An 
expected lengthening of the harvest period will raise requirement by 300 in 
early August. 


Berries, straw. The 15 acres in 1955 were included in "all other agriculture", 
Labor requirements are 150 and 50 higher in the two July periods. 


Grapes. Approximately 50 more workers will be needed in October. 


Pears. Labor requirements are 100 higher in early August, and about 300 higher 
in late August and early September. 


Prunes. Harvest is expected to start 7-10 days earlier than in 1955. This 
will increase labor requirements by 70 in early August, and decrease the number 
of workers needed by 95 in early October. During the harvest peak labor 
requirements will be 400 higher in late August, and about 200 higher in 
September. 


Walnuts. Reported as major by only one county in 1955. The harvest will be 
major in two counties in 1956, which will raise labor requirements by about 
200 in late October and early Novenber, and by 50 in late November. 


Orchard and vineyard pruning. Heavy rain in late November and floods in 
December kept pruning activities below the usual level for these months. 
On this basis, and assuming more favorable weather in 1956, labor requirements 


have been increased as follows: Orchards, 35 in late November and 45 and 50 
in the two December periods; vineyards, 4.0 and 70 in the two December periods. 


Vegetables. With increased acreage of high labor using crops, labor require- 
ments are 50 higher in late July and late October, 100 higher in early August, 
300 higher in late August and early September, 375 higher in early October, 

and almost 900 higher in late September when the first picking of tomatoes will 
overlap peak activities in the bean harvest. 


Beans, snap. The first picking will be light, and later pickings progressively 
heavier. Labor requirements are 50 higher at the start of the harvest in late 
July, 100 higher in early August and early October, and 300, 300, and 500 
higher in the three periods from August 16 to September 30. 


Tomatoes. Small acreages were planted on an experimental basis in 1955, and 
proved quite successful. This year the increased acreage transfers this 
activity from "all other agriculture" to a major activity, and raises the 
labor requirement by 380 and 275 during the peak in late September and early 
October. 


Field Crops. loss of hop acreage will be more. than offset by increased acreage 
of hay in more remote areas. Labor requirements will not change in the 
mechanized hay harvest but will be 100 lower for hop training in early July 
and 100-175 lower in the hop harvest, from mid-August to September 30. 


All other agriculture. Little change is expected in labor requirements for these 
activities. Although tomatoes and strawberries have been removed from minor 

crop harvests, acreages of other vegetables are being planted on an experimental 
basis. Labor requirements for land preparation and planting may be under- 
estimated, since there is a possibility that brush will be removed from more 
unused land and the ground prepared for walnuts and vegetables. 


-/,'7—- 
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ES-229 NORTH COAST AREA 
July-December 1956 


EMPLOYMENT OF DOMESTIC WORKERS (SEE TABLE II) 


Trends. 


Farm workers continually are being lost to Mare Island Navy Yard, Travis 
Air Force Base, Kaiser Steel Company, Basalt Rock Company, and to the 
construction and lumbering industries. It is not only experienced mature 
farm workers who are leaving, but many local boys whose parents own farms 
also are leaving home ranches for work in other industries. Native Indians 
in the northern part of the area are transferring from agriculture to woods 
and sawmill work. 


A few enterprising migrant farm workers have established homes in the area; 
however some of these workers also have found employment in nonagricultural 
industries. 


Many of the local workers will be youth and housewives because many of the men 
can take advantage of higher paying industrial jobs in this area. Wages 
offered to male workers are nearly double the hourly rate for agriculture. In 
addition there are advantages of benefits obtained through industrial employment. 
If early rains occur in the North Coast Area, work in the logging industry 
ceases, allowing many of the workers to take on farm work such as pruning 
activities. The period in which this labor supply can become available will 
vary from 45 to 60 days depending on an early or late rainfall. Orchardists 
now have a tendency to start pruning early in the fall rather than to wait 
until early in the year. The worker output in pruning operations during the 
late fall is much greater than during the winter months when the ladders sink 
into the mud. Fruit growers are reluctant to hire inexperienced tree pruners 
as an inexperienced pruner can ruin the fruit buds which represent the next 
summer's crop. 


Students over 16 years of age participate in harvests during vacation periods, 
primarily harvests of beans, strawberries, pears, and prunes. They seldom 
are employed in the grape harvest because of the danger involved in handling 
knives, and because the grape harvest occurs late in the season when schools 
open. 


Since this is predominantly a fruit area, migrant fruit pickers have for many 
years included it in their itinerary. It has been customary for advance 
scouts to investigate crop and working conditions and report back to their 
friends. The number of migrant fruit pickers coming into the area for various 
harvests has depended almost entirely on the report of these scouts. For the 
past several years, the migrant labor supply has been dwindling. “It was quite 
small in 1955. Tighter enforcement of school laws and the opening of schools 
in the prune harvest period has caused some families to stay home rather than 
travel to this area where they can work only part of the season. 


High industrial wages offered have induced more and more farm workers. to go 
into the industrial field. In years past, the entire migrant family would do 
field work during the harvest period. At present, however, the father and 
other qualified members of the family frequently seek seasonal industrial work, 
leaving the other members of the family for field work. In addition, fewer 
migrant families are now arriving in this area and the gap between labor supply 
and labor requirements is widening, necessitating the need for more Mexican 
Nationals. 


Migrants do come into the area to work in the following crops: 
Apples, 


Many experienced apple pickers from Washington, Oregon, and the Santa Cruz 
area of California, come into this district to harvest the market apples. 
Many family heads will go into the packing houses at a higher rate of pay and 
the other family members, including the youth, will work in the orchards. 


Prunes. 


The harvest of prunes is a family operation with Spanish speaking families 
arriving from Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, and Southern California. Earnings 
of these family groups run as much as $30.00 to $40.00 per day. These groups, 
upon the completion of the prune harvest, move southward into the Sacramento 
and San Joaquin Valleys harvesting tomatoes and, later, cotton. 


Grapes, 


Not a great many migrants arrive from the San Joaquin Valley to work in the 
harvest of wine grapes as their earnings in such Vally crops as tomatoes, 
raisin and table grapes, and cotton offer a better income. 


Pears. 


The pear harvest in this area starts prior to the completion of the pear 
harvest in Sacramento Valley. Workers will leave the Sacramento Valley harvest 
and come to this area in order to maintain their high earnings. 


Assumptions. 


Employment estimates are based on the following assumptions: that increased 
fruit production will bring in more migrant workers; that more local women can 
be persuaded to participate in fruit harvests than in 1955; that part of the 
loss of migrant prune picking families who were in the area in 1955 will be 
offset by use of day-haul workers from San Francisco; and that fewer hop 
workers will migrate to this area since acreage continues to decline, 


On the basis of these assumptions, estimates of employment are 100 and 70 
higher than in 1955 in the two July periods, 330 and 735 higher in the two 
August periods, 400 higher in September, about 230 higher in early October, 
and 20 higher from mid-October to December 31. 


Employment by type of worker. 


Farmers, unpaid family, and hired year-round workers. Employment estimates 
have been increased by 20 in all forecast periods, on the basis that a slight 
expansion in number of farms is anticipated, and that one of the largest 
growers in the area is expecting to increase his year-round work force slightly. 


Local workers. It is almost inevitable that there will be fewer local men 
available for farm work in the 1956 season. In early May, the area was can- 
vassed in an effort to find 150 men to perform common labor work on the 
Monticello Dam which is under construction. Although experience was not 
required, and $2.00 hr. was offered, a few men could be recruited in this area. 


It is expected, however, that more local women and youth will participate in 
nervests of pears, prunes, snap beans, berries and tomatoes because of higher 
production. Estimates of the number of local workers to be employed are 50 
higher in July, from 100 to 200 higher in August, September and early October, 
and the same as in 1955 for the remainder of the forecast period. 


Intrastate migrant workers. A few more single men are expected to come from 
the Sacramento pear harvest, and the expanded San Francisco-Oakland day-haul 
is expected to bring in a few more workers than in 1955 during the August and 
September peak. By late September opening of schools and competition from 
larger harvests in other areas will cause withdrawals from the work force in 
this area. Employment estimates are 400 higher in late August, from 100-200 
higher in early August and in September, and the same as in 1955 during the 
remaining forecast period. 


Interstate migrant workers. Migration of Oregon workers probably will be 
somewhat higher because high yield in fruit means easy picking and good earnings 
Although the numbers are relatively small, it is estimated that a few more 
vegetable workers from Southern and Western States will find their way to this 
area for harvests-of beans and tomatoes, possibly through curiosity regarding 
the expanding vegetable production. Employment estimates are between 80 and 

180 higher in August and September, 60 higher in early October, and the same 

as in 1955 for the remainder of the forecast periods. 


Employment by Major Crop Group. 


Fruit and Nuts. Overlapping peaks and higher production in prunes and pears 
are expected to increase employment by 500 and 300 in late August and early 
September. Completion of the pear harvest in mid-September will cause nigrant 
pear pickers to leave the area, At the same time local students leave for 
school, and migrant prune picking families leave for opening of schools in 
their home communities, About 200 more local women and individual migrant 
workers, however, are expected to remain on the job until the end of September, 
Employment estimates are higher for harvests of grapes and walnuts in late 
October, and for berries and apples in July. Little or no change is.expected 
in labor supply in early August, early October, and from November 1 to 
December 31. 


Vegetables. On the basis of increased acreages of snap beans and tomatoes, 
employment estimates have been increased by 200-335 between August 1 and 
October 15. There are more workers who are willing to pick beans than tomatoes, 
so at the completion of the bean harvest in mid-October the employment estimate 
is 80 below that of a year ago, allowing for a loss of local workers. 


Field Crops. On the assumption that fewer hop workers will come to the area 
because of a further reduction in acreage, employment estimates have been de- 
creased by 100 in the first half of July, the last half of August, and in 
September. 


All Other Agriculture. This work is performed primarily by farmers and year- 
round men in this area. Local farm workers are added to the work force during 
seasons of peak operations in each activity. Because most of the activities 
in this category involve heavy work or operation of machinery, women cannot 
replace men. The labor supply is expected to be about the same as in 1955. 


Ve 


Recruitment of Workers. 


We are planning the operation of seven seasonal offices in the North Coast 
Area to assist in the placing and recruiting of various farm workers, and 

five seasonal recruiting offices in the metropolitan Bay Area to supply certain 
areas with day-haul workers. It is expected that a large number of the Bay 
Area workers will day-haul into the North Coast Area and that at least 5,000 
referrals will be made into the North Coast Area during the season from these 
metropolitan offices, 


We are planning to use the press, local radio stations, and farm labor bulletins 
to publicize the need for seasonal workers. During the past few years, radio 
and newspaper media have brought us excellent recruitment results. 


Clearance procedures in the past have not produced results as other areas 
were also short of workers during our period of need. 


In past years, few women were taken on day-haul trips. It is now estimated 
that a greater number will be used this year than in the past. 


In Richmond there is an organized youth committee which is assisting us in 
recruiting day-haul youth. During 1955, this was a successful program; we 
expect to increase the number employed during 1956. 


Very few Indians are now available in Lake County for farm work as they now 
have an opportunity to do industrial work at higher pay. 


In San Francisco, we expect again to use Chinese youth in the harvest of such 


crops as pears, apricots and string beans. They will operate on a day-haul 
basis. ; 


Farm Advisory Committees have been appointed in each county but generally 
function only during an emergency. 


The East Bay Labor Council, through their weekly newspaper, informs many workers 
about our Oakland day-haul operation. This labor organization has materially 
assisted us in recruiting farm workers. 


County Welfare Departments have been very active in referring their clients to 
us for farm work. Workers referred through Welfare Agencies have met with a 
fair amount of success. 


Churches in San Francisco and the Oakland areas have been very cooperative in 
making announcements at the conclusion of their services about job opportuni- 
ties for those desiring farm work. This is particularly true in the Negro 
churches. Before the school semester ends we distribute application blanks 
to the students interested in summer farm work and later notify those 
individuals when the job opportunity exists. Fifty percent of the registered 
students respond when they were called for work. 


ES-229 NORTH COAST ARRA 
July-December 1956 


LABOR SHORTAGE (SEE TABLE ITT) 


Number of contract foreign workers expected to be employed in the area on 
Us, OSTO, 


Origin of workers to be used to fill shortages: Mexico. 


Number of contract foreign workers to be used beyond December 31: approximately 
630 for orchard and vineyard pruning. 


Summary. 


Labor requirements are increasing each year because of higher productivity of 
orchards and because of expanding vegetable acreage. Although it is estimated 
in this report that the supply of domestic workers will be higher, later events 
may prove that we are too optimistic. Because of changing crop ‘conditions, 
differences in growing seasons, or changes in expected labor supply, the use 

of foreign contract workers may be necessary in any crop activity even though 
we do not feel at this time that a particular crop activity will use Mexican 
Nationals. It is difficult to forecast the exact number of Mexican Nationals 
to be needed in any particular activity so far in advance of the season, 


Estimates in this report provide for an increase in the number of Mexican 
Nationals as follows: under 100 in seven half-month periods; between 100 and 
200 in two periods, and over 200 in three half-month periods. This does not 
take into account the unmet labor demand of 1955 which is shown in Table IIT. 


. 
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Estimated Acreage and Production of Major Crops in 
1956 and Changes From 1955 Area: NORTH COAST 


Change from 1955 
; =— etre _ * 
Crop and Activity 


lieu dtineses 


TOCR ccenedasencweedcesevae 


Fruit and Nuts secscccccccsccrcccecoes TOtAl 
Apples thin-harvestrccees 
Berrios, bush NAYVESTeccccvccecs 
Borrios, straw Wrvest.scccccccce 
Grapes HErvest.cosscescce 
Pears HArvestececccccese 
Prunes harvest. .ccscccces 
Walnuts harvestesececccese 
Orchards PYUNC ceocesevccece 
Vineyards HOC=-Pruneeeseccece 


Heide 


3 


uo 


NGSULADLOS ease ohhee be eduaaeteedewadele 
Beans, snap harvest. ccosvccece 
Tomatoes harvest. ceccececes 


FLG00 CLONE erbaceeednoseheasaveeecces 
harvestescccceccscce 
Trein-horvest.eccee 


Excluded from totals 
Ton 

Dry ton 

Bales 
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Table I 
Estimated Total Number of Workers Required by Crop Activity 


December 


Crop Activity 


t_ het ee : 2 Bei Si SMA is ee 
Total Requirements. eesececcerecsecee | 2256 35950 5 ’ 27 46 


Fruit and Nuts ..ssscosescsssscsecosess, Total | 2,000 | 9,000 | 6,280 | 20,500 _|-30,520 | 10 | _ 54430 
Apples thin-harvest..seceees 800 C 1,700 
Berries, bush harvest .eececccsceces 850 5 
Berries, straw harvest.cccsccecercse 150 
Grapes harvestececcccscesese 

1 Pears harvest cocsccccscccone 
Ww Prunes hervestesessevevoncce 
7: Walnuts harvest. coccccscscsee 
Orchards PYUNC ceccccccescceces 
Vineyards NOC=PrunG..sosseccces 


Vagetables ..cccccscvcccevccevccsccsece ) : pata 
Beans, snap Harvest. csscscccscecs ‘ } ; >) H ) , sia aN 
Tomatoes HArVoOSteccccescevcece -— | , } ; 250 

Field Crops sssvsegeseewsversvessvsteus Tota | 630 | 

Hay 9 alfalfa and ze i 
other HAYES ssa nana sen cate 630 | 

Hops GraInahodecsssevecses { 5 | -- 


| 
All Other Agriculture: ccs.ccssawssss cece i 19,670 | 


aeeneen ine epmene en one + teh nine ne 


19,250 [55 9eH i ; { 21,130 ; 21,780 | 22 130 21,180 | 20,830 20,600 


HY t 
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Table II 


Expected and Preceding Year's Employment of Domestic Workers in Agriculture 
By Type of Workers and Use of Expected Employment by Class of Crop 
July—Do -comber 1956 


10-5 -04 


Area Number: 


Total cocccccscccaccccscccccscccces 


Farmers, unpaid fanily 
LUCK G canis ssn sclgaeee dace 6 ee een Cees one ae.cle 
LEVYESLAUO MAZPTALONY ste saceeus caceeeeeuete6 
Interstato migratory.... 


and regular hired... 


se eeeererrecreos 


Totelecccancnamccecscccccerecccocs 


Major Fruit and Nuts, sscccccccccccncesccoes 
Major Vegotableswsscesncccvcecuecesonssevee 
MAJOM PiGid Crops, wesw cece cieysieec ws 

ALY other farm Workscsssscoseqeansevvccesees 


August 


Research and Statistics 


Area: 


July 3, 1956 


NORTH COAST 


November 


oWeigin of Expected se tai 


230 


| 
19,020 } 
2,300 


19,020 
3,000 
770 


22,190 | 


1,650 2,390 
= | 520 

890 | 630 
19,650 | 19,550 


+ 


23,090_| 25,850_ 


19,140 


Section Cc. 


TOCGLepecestostevewesee cbs suue sede 


Farmers, unpaid family and regular hired... 
POGUE ches sas eV an ehwac lawn nants Tene dia cclen ow 
Intrastate migravtoryecsccscesccccscccsscece 
LNCGPSVELE MIZFALOTY + cccactevercsacenenswes 


_ 22,090 | 


23,020 


19,000 
2,250 
540 


19,000 
25950 
770 
300 


| 


25,520 


19,000 
4,620 


_ 31,225 31,370 28, 650 26, 060 


19,020 | 
5 680 


Use of Expoctod Employment 


31,225 31,370 28 , 650 ! 26,060 
ser MR ELA EE 


) | 26,030 | 25,030 


18,820 
4,700 
2,160 


9,020 | | 4,324 
2,410 | o| 706 
1,200 | os 

18 740 | 19,850 | 2 


8,980 
2,545 
550 
19,150 ; 


6,270 


| 2 
ce eCa 


21, bang 


a ee Me 


21, 680 | 22,080 


Preecding Year's 


30,970 


Enploynent 


19,000 


pete 
26,010 25,010 
LS ae 


18,800 18, 800 
4700. | 
2,160 | 


350 


21,910 


18 ,820 
2,030 
835 


21, 910 


850 


21,060 


21,890 


18,800 

2,030 
835 | 
225 


er aT, 


December 


22,190 | 


sean | 
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Table III 
Estimated Shortage by Class of Crop 
and Need for Contract Mexican Nationals 
Area Number: 10-5-04 July-December 1956 
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Expected employment. .sececccocccccccs 
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esearch and Statistics 
July 3, 1956 


Area: NORTH COAST 
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(1) Represents the Mexican Nationals who were actually working. [Excludes those Mexican Nationals who were ill, on furldugh, or who were awaiting 


assignment or repatriation, 
(2) Includes unfilled orders and shortages which resulted in crop loss, 
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LABOR REQUIREMENTS (SEE TABLE I) 


Trends. 


In most counties the number of farms is decreasing, but the average size is 
increasing. Large farms are expanding, and small farms are going out of 
business. 


Industrial growth is progressing more slowly in this principally agricultural 
area than in other California areas; however, residential expansion is quite 
noticeable in the vicinity of such major cities as Bakersfield, Fresno, Madera, 
Modesto, and Stockton. Within the past two or three years an estimated 30,000 
acres of farm land, usually in small family farms, have been converted to 
subdivisions. 


The amount of new land which has been developed for agriculture far exceeds the 
amount taken for new homes, however, and there are thousands of acres of. land 
which can still be prepared for agricultural use. Major expansion is occurring 
on the west side where large farms are bringing more land under irrigation. 

There is also a minor growth in the foothill districts east of the valley. Most 
of the foothill farms, however, might be classified as marginal. In Kern County 
some 8,500 acres in the Wasco and Wheeler Ridge districts have been newly 
planted to potatoes, alfalfa, and cotton. In Kings County permanent pasture has 
been converted to grain fields. The western part of Fresno County is expanding 
into vegetable production, and new orchards and vineyards are being planted in 
eastern hill country and river bottom land. In Madera County there is a con- 
siderable amount of conversion of unused land to food producing acreages in all 
parts of the county. During the past two years 5,000 acres of land on the west 
side of Merced County have been brought under irrigation, and “displaced” 
farmers from Santa Clara County are establishing new fruit, nut, and vegetable 
farms in the Los Banos district. Farmers in Stanislaus County have put 15,000 
acres of west side land under irrigation for production of tomatoes, melons, 
alfalfa, and seed crops. The same situation exists in San Joaquin County, where 
expansion in western districts is reflected in higher tomato acreage. 


Imposition of cotton allottments has resulted in some significant changes in 
crop production in the Valley. During the past few years there have been many 
new plantings of orchards and vineyards, and vegetable production has increased. 
Loss of cotton acreage is reflected particularly in larger acreages of melons, 
lettuce, sugar beets, alfalfa, seed crops, rice and corn. ‘The over-all trend 

in Fresno County is reflected by other counties in varying degrees. On the east 
side of the county the trend is away from diversification and toward concentra- 
tion on orchards and vineyards. On the west side the large farms ‘are becoming 
more diversified, with plantings each year dependent upon market price and 
demand. In the west side Helm district permanent pasture has dominated in past 
years. This year 800 acres of pasture were ripped out, and tomatoes were 
planted. If production is satisfactory, further changeover to vegetables can be 
expected in this district. 


Mechanization of agricultural operations is increasing slowly. Harvests of 
alfalfa, grain, sugar beets, and potatoes already are highly mechanized. About 
half of the cotton is machine picked. This varies from year to year, depending 
upon the supply of hand pickers, since loss of grade occurs when cotton is picked 
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by machine. There has been a small amount of cotton chopping by machine; how- 
ever, it hasn't been entirely successful since machines are complicated and 
break down frequently, and no plant selection can be made. The University of 
California is developing a mechanical grape picker which, when perfected, will 
revolutionize the grape harvest. Since vines must be on special trellises 
which are supported by heavy posts, conversion to machine picking will be 
extremely costly, so the changeover is expected to be very slow when it starts. 
At present there is an increasing use of gondolas instead of boxes for the wine 
grape harvest. Each gondola holds two tons, and is filled by picking crews of 
from four to six workers who are paid by the ton. 


The Valley is an area of high farm labor requirements, and for many years em- 
ployment charts were a series of sharp high peaks and low valleys. There has 
been a concentrated effort to smooth the curve by planting crops which would 
provide work in offseasons. Since cotton has been replaced by various other 
crops which are ready for harvest at different periods, the effect has been to 
lower and lengthen the peaks, and to have fewer periods of relative inactivity. 


Assumptions. 


Residential expansion probably will continue at about the same rate as in 1955, 
but farm land lost in this manner is expected to be more than offset by the 
preparation of unused land and pasture land for the production of crops. No 
frost damage has occurred this year, and current prospects are for high yield 
per acre. It is assumed that the use of harvest machines, the market demand, 
and prices will approximate 1955 experience. 


Last year weather was cold from January to late May and cool until August. This 
caused an overlapping of harvest activities which were from seven to ten days 
late. The season for most farm activities should be advanced from one to two 
weeks this year, on the assumption that fall crops will follow the pattern al- 
ready set by spring crops. On the other hand, winter floods in some parts of 
the Valley delayed planting this spring, and in these counties some crops are 
expected to follow the 1955 time table rather closely. 


Labor requirements. 


Estimates of labor requirements are based on the tabulation of acreage and pro- 
duction which precedes Table I. Accordingly, labor requirements reflect the 
need to accomplish agricultural work on 3.9 million acres, about 56,500 acres 
more than in 1955. Approximately 68 percent of the acreage increase is in field 
crops, 20 percent in fruit and nuts, and 12 percent in vegetables. 


Labor requirement estimates for 1955 have been revised downward by about 1500 in 
"all other agriculture". Estimates for 1956 are based on the revised figures. 


The total number of workers required in the area reaches a spring peak in June, 
declines slightly in July, and then starts the gradual climb to the September 
peak, after which the decline is gradual until November, and sharp ‘in November 
and December. During the forecast period the July low is expected to be approx- 
imately 199,250, the early September peak 254,400, and the December low 191,300. 
Labor requirement estimates average 5,200 higher than 1955 during July and 
August, 7,700 higher in the September-October peak period, and 3,100 higher in 
November and December. Largest increases are in fruit, nuts, and vegetables 

in the first half of the forecast period, and in field crops (cotton) in the 
last half. , 


Fruit and Nuts. Peak labor requirement of 89,100 will occur in early September, 
caused by harvest of raisin grapes. During the month of September, 5,850 and 
4,900 more workers will be required than were needed in 1955, In late August 
the larger peach harvest will raise requirements by 3,750.. In July and in 
early August, labor requirements range from 2,170 to 1,440 higher than in 1955. 
During October and in early November, requirements are from 400 to 1,100 lower 
than last year, and in late November and in December they are about 1,200 
higher. 


Almonds. An earlier start and a longer season will raise labor requirements by 
30 and 180 in September, and by 420 in early November. 


Apricots. Labor requirements are 150 and 100 lower in July, a combination of 
lower production and an earlier season. 


Berries, bush. Approximately 950 more pickers will be required during July, 
and 200 more workers will be needed for pruning and tying in late July and 
early August. 


Berries, straw. In this area the picking season used to be very short; however, 
for the past two years increased freezer and cannery demand has lengthened the 
season, and picking continues until stopped by rain. An earlier start and 
higher production this year will raise labor requirements by 750 in early July, 
by 200 to 300 from mid-July to September 30, and by 350 and 400 in October. 
Estimates are the same as in 1955 in early November and 50 lower in late 
November. Cultural work has become a major activity now, deducted from "all 
other agriculture". Approximately 200 workers will be required for general 
cultural work until mid-October, after which 250-300 will be needed for the 
planting season through December. 


Pigs. Approximately 50 more workers will be required from August 16 to 


November 30. 


Grapes. Harvest of table grapes starts in July and continues until about mid- 
November. Picking for wineries continues from early September until late 
November. The raisin grape harvest starts the last week in August, is at a 
peak from September 1 to September 20, when all grapes must be picked and put 
on trays to dry, and continues at a considerably lower level of requirement 
until mid-November. The tonnage to be picked for market and wineries depends 
on day-to-day market and winery prices. This year production for raisins is 
expected to be considerably higher than in 1955, while the tonnage of table and 
wine grapes probably will be lower. Labor requirements are 500, 2,600, and 
4,100 higher for the raisin harvest in late August and during September. ‘The 
number of workers needed for the table and wine grape harvest will be about the 
same in late July and early August because an earlier start will offset lowered 
requirements in this period. Requirements are 900 and 1600 lower in the two 
October periods, and 1,480 lower in early November. A longer season is expected 
to raise labor requirements by 300 in late November and 200 in early December. 
Because of the short duration of the raisin harvest, increases in labor require- 
ments are necessarily higher than are the decreases in the longer table and wine 
grape harvests, 


Olives. Harvest for canneries occurs in the fall, and picking for oil is a 
winter activity, usually extending into January. In 1955 virtually all of the 
Olives were canned. In 1956 it is expected that demand for oil olives will be 
higher, consequently more pickers will be meeded late in the harvest period. 
Labor requirements are 240 and 210 lower in October, 300 and 400 higher in 
November, and 250 and 400 higher in December. 


* 


y 
Oranges, Navel. No change is anticipated in the need for workers at the begin- 


ning of the harvest in late November and in December. Ns 


Peaches. Increased production is expected principally in late varieties of 
market and in canning peaches. Labor requirements are 100 higher in July, 
750 higher in early August, 2,700 higher in late August and early September, 
and 120 higher in late September. 


Plums. Labor requirements are 320 higher in early July, and 80 higher in late 
July, decreasing to 50 higher in late August. 


Prunes. A shorter harvest period will decrease labor requirements by 50 in 
early October. 


Walnuts. Approximately 50 more workers will be needed from September 16 to 
November 30. 


Orchards. Orchard pruning was virtually stopped in the Delta district during 
the December 1955 floods. Larger acreage and allowance for more activity in 
December will raise labor requirements by 250 in late November, and by 450 
during December. 


Vineyards. An expected earlier start will increase labor requirements by 50 
in early December. The acreage increase will have little effect on the number 
of pruners needed until after January 1. 


Vegetables. Acreage on which work will be performed in the forecast period 
totals 218,800, approximately 6,900 acres more than in 1955. Major increases 
will occur in plantings of tomatoes and melons. Labor requirements start at 
21,150 in early July, increase during August to the 31,000 peak in September, 
decline gradually in October, and drop sharply during November to 5,900 in 
December. Approximately 2,800 and 3,500 more workers will be required in July 
than were needed last year. In August, increases total 3,900 and 600. In the 
four September and October reporting periods increases amount to 1,500, 2,650, 
2,100 and 530. For the remainder of the forecast period fewer workers will be 
required, 


Beans, green lima. This harvest is highly mechanized so estimates have been 
increased by 30 between August 16 and November 15. 


Lettuce. The harvest will require approximately 50 more workers during November 
and in early December. 


Melons, cantaloupes. An earlier start in hoeing will decrease labor require- 
ments by almost 200 at the end of the hoeing season in early July. ‘There will 
be more melons to pick, and the harvest will start earlier this year. Labor 
requirements are 1,800 higher in early July, 650-680 higher in late July and 
early August, from 380 higher to 800 higher between mid-August and September 30, 
and 400-480 higher during October and in early November. 


Melons, water. This harvest also is expected to start earlier than in 1955. 
Labor requirements are 300 higher in early July, approximately 150 higher from 
mid-July to August 31, and under 100 higher for the remainder of the harvest 
season. 


Peas. Increased acreage will raise labor requirements by 100 in late November 
and by 50 in early December. 


Potatoes, Irish. Harvesting starts in Kern County in May, and spreads gradual- 
ly northward through the Valley until the harvest ends in San Joaquin County in 
December. Because seasons and changes in acreage are different in the various 
potato counties, labor requirements and changes from 1955 fluctuate. Labor 
requirements will be lower than in 1955 for most forecast periods, in amounts 
ranging from 350 in July and December to 50 in late September, early October, 
and late November. Approximately 100 more workers will be needed in late 
October and early November. 


Potatoes, sweet. No change is anticipated in labor requirements. 


Tomatoes. Last year, because of market conditions, the greater portion of 
tomatoes planted for shipment in July and August were allowed to ripen and were 
picked for canneries in late August and September. It is assumed that this 
unusual condition will not prevail this year, and that harvest for market will 
be considerably heavier. Almost 80 percent of the increased plantings are in 
San Joaquin County where cannery tomatoes are raised. Thinning and hoeing will 
require 950 and 1000 more workers in July, and 500 and 100 more in August. 
Estimates of labor requirements for the harvest make no allowance for plant 
capacity, or for the possibility that delivery quotas may have to be imposed. 
If this occurs, the peak will be lowered and lengthened, and rainy weather may 
stop the picking before the entire crop is harvested. Estimates are based on 
the assumption that picking will start earlier this year, and that the entire 
crop will be harvested without interruption. Labor requirements have been in- 
creased by 250 and 2,050 in July, and by 2,700 and 200 in August to allow for 
higher production for market. Assuming that the harvest of cannery tomatoes 
also will start earlier than in 1955, labor requirements have been raised by 
1000 and 1,900 in September, and by 1,600 in early October. With an earlier 
start, picking is expected to drop off faster, and labor requirements have been 
reduced by 1,600 in early November. 


Field Crops. Except for cotton, harvest operations in these crops are almost 
completely mechanized, so labor requirements will not be affected to any large 
extent despite an over-all increase of 38,500 acres from last year. 


The cotton harvest is a different story. Machines are available on the large 
cotton farms, but not necessarily on the smaller farms since the cost of a 
cotton picking machine is very high. Even though farmers have mechanical equip- 
ment they do not like to use it because breakdowns are frequent, because machine- 
picked cotton loses grade through the inclusion of foreign substances, and be- 
cause textile mills complain that machine-picked cotton is tangled. As a result, 
machines are used in large numbers only when there is an inadequate supply of 
hand pickers. 


Labor requirements for field crops reach a peak of 59,700 in early November, 
with a slight decline in the last half of November. From 180 to 430 more 
workers will be required in July and August. In September labor requirements 
will be about the same as in 1955. During October, the cotton harvest will 
raise requirements by 8,400 and 6,400. ‘The increase is expected to taper off to 
4,500 and 4,000 in November, and to 400 and 1,400 in December. 


Beans, dry. Approximately 150 more workers will be required for hoeing in July 
and early August, and 20-50 more for the harvest period, September 1 to 
November 30, 


Corn, field. Increased acreage will raise labor requirements by 30 during» 
October and November. 


Cotton. Labor requirements for hoeing are expected to be 150 higher in July, 
but 400 and 250 higher in August because of late plantings this spring. From 
50 to 75 more pickers are expected to be needed in September. Requirements 

are 8,400 and 6,500 higher in October, 4,700 and 4,100 higher in November, and 
400 higher in early December. Additional allowance was made in late December 
because of heavy rains during the 1955 period, so requirements are 1,350 higher 
in this period. 


Grain. Increased acreage will require about 50 more workers during July and 
August. 


Hay, Alfalfa. Increased mechanization is expected to reduce labor requirements 
by 200 despite increased acreage. The harvest is carried on over such a long 
period that changes in acreage have little effect on labor requirements. 


Hay, other. No change is expected in labor requirements. 


Seed Crops. Labor requirements are 50 nigher for hoeing in July, and 40-90 
higher for the harvest from August 16 to October 31. 


Sugar beets. Approximately 50 more hoers will be required in July, and 30 more 
for the harvest from August 1 to December 31. 


All other agriculture. Labor requirements average almost 129,000, ranging from 
122,300 to 137,300. Most workers are required during the season of heavy irri- 
gation, July and August. A rough percentage breakdown of activities included 
in this category is as follows: land preparation and planting, 6 percent; cul- 
tivating not included in major activities, 15 percent; irrigating, 32 percent; 
dairies, 14 percent; livestock, 6 percent; poultry, 8 percent; minor crop 
harvests, 3 percent; and all other miscellaneous activities, 16 percent. 


Labor requirements for 1956 are from 150 below to 150 above the revised esti~ 
mates for 1955. A slight increase is expected in preparation and planting of 
new land, and a moderate increase is anticipated in requirements for irrigators 
since sprinkler irrigation is increasing in foothill districts, and more land 
is being brought under irrigation in the west side. 
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LABOR SUPPLY (SEE TABLE II) 


. Trends and Assumptions. 


Historically, the northern part of the Valley has been a farm labor shortage 
area while Fresno and counties south have been labor supply centers. 


The outlook for labor supply in the north end of the Valley is not very favor- 
able this year. The civilian labor force was only six percent higher in March 
than a year ago in the Stockton labor market area, while nonagricultural em- 
ployment was almost 10 percent higher and unemployment was 22 percent lower. 
It can be assumed, with job opportunities existing in higher paying, easier 
work, which provides more benefits, that local farm workers will transfer to 
these jobs, and that fewer workers will be available to agriculture. 


The Linden, San Joaquin County, cherry harvest is usually a barometer of the 
season's supply of migrant workers in the northern portion of the San Joaquin 
Valley. It is the first fruit harvest which attracts both intrastate and inter- 
State workers. This year, with a good crop, there were fewer migrant pickers, 
and labor shortages were prevalent from the beginning of the harvest. It is 
assumed from this situation that the supply of migrant workers also will fall 
short of the 1955 level in other fruit crops and certainly in most vegetable 
harvests. The same situation should apply to counties between San Joaquin and 
Fresno. 


In the Fresno labor market, the civilian labor force in March showed practically 
no change from March 1955. Nonagricultural employment was about three percent 
higher, and unemployment was seven percent lower. Required employment for non- 
agricultural industries is expected to increase by July, possibly to the extent 
of making nonagricultural jobs available to local agricultural workers. Labor 
shortages have been prevalent in most early spring farm activities in the Fresno 
area. 


In the southern portion of the San Joaquin Valley, Kern County has the first 
spring harvest which attracts migrant workers - the potato harvest. Labor 
shortages were reported the fourth week of the harvest, when migrants usually 
have arrived. Shortages also have been general in cotton chopping, grape thin- 
ning, and in harvests of plums and onions. For a county which usually has the 
best supply of migrant farm workers in the State, labor shortages at this time 
indicate a noticeable lowering of the supply of migrant workers. 


For the Valley as a whole, it is reported that local farm workers are going into 
aircraft work, vending machine manufacture, warehouse work, construction, and 
service. This loss is partially offset by the addition of farmer migrant work- 
ers who continue to settle in small farm communities, although the number of new 
settlers is lower than in the past few years. The shortage of qualified local 
farm workers in 1955 was alleviated to some extent by the response of local 
housewives to appeals for harvest help. Women were used in harvests of berries, 
grapes, peaches and cotton. 


An indication of the supply of migrant workers can be obtained from the many 

migrant worker camps which are located in the Valley. Last year a noticeable 
number of family housing units were unoccupied. This year the population is 

below that of the same period last year. 
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II. 


Employment 


It is anticipated that employment in agriculture will range from a low of 
183,760 in late December to a peak of 225,240 during the raisin harvest in 
early September, with a secondary peak of 214,250 in late October. Estimates 
are between 800 and 1,000 lower in early July, late September, and in October. 
Reductions of 1,000 to 1,700 are estimated for late July, early September,'all 
of November, and early December. Most significant decreases, 2,000 to 2,500, 
are expected in August and in late December. 


Employment by type of worker. 


The estimated number of farmers, unpaid family, and hired year-round workers 

has been increased by 100 to allow for expansion of larger farms, addition of 
new farm land, and the changeover from dry pasture and field crops to irrigated 
orchards and vegetable farms. Conservative estimates indicate a loss of approx- 
imately 300 local workers. Consideration was given to the over-all loss par- 
tially offset by new residents. 


The sharpest decline is expected to occur in the supply of intrastate migrants. 
This fact has been demonstrated during spring activities. Good agricultural 
production and opportunities for work in nonagricultural industries in home 
areas are expected to make significant inroads on the number of workers who 
formerly migrated to this area. The largest decrease is expected to occur in 
August and early September when bumper fruit harvests in other areas probably 
will keep workers at home, and in late December when orchard pruners from flood 
areas came to the Valley in 1955. Employment estimates are 540 and 730 lower 
in July than in 1955, 1,840 and 1,440 lower in August, 1,100 and 500 lower in 
September, from 430 to 730 lower in October and November, and 840 and 1,200 
lower in December. 


Fewer interstate migrants are expected to be available, though the decline is 
expected to be more moderate than for intrastate workers. Estimates of employ- 
ment have been reduced by 200 and 280 in July, 450 in August, 350 and 200 in 
September, 200 in October, 430 and 550 in November, and by 630 and 720 in 
December. ‘ 


Employment by major crop group. 


Fruit and Nuts. Employment is expected to be approximately 300 and 460 lower 
in July, 740 - 800 lower in August, 850 and 500 lower in September, 500 and 450 
lower in October, 450 and 630 lower in November, and 750 and 850 lower in 
December. Forecasts of high fruit and nut production in other California areas 
probably will keep some former migrants at home. 


Vegetables. Employment estimates are 600 - 700 lower in July, 1,700 and 1,240 
lower in August, 750 and 350 lower in September, 280 and 440 lower in October 
(tomatoes), 580 and 650 lower in November, and 670 and 920 lower in December. 
As labor shortages develop in fruit harvests, vegetable workers move into fruit 
work which is more attractive and easier, thus creating greater shortages in 
stoop labor work. 


Field Crops. Many of the workers in field crops, particularly hay, grain, rice 
and cotton, are interstate migrants. Estimates have been reduced by 100 from 
July 1 to October 15, by 150 in late October, 200 and 250 in November, and 300 - 
400 in December. 


All other agriculture. Employment in this category has been increased by 50 
to allow for more farmers and year-round workers on expanding large farms and 
on new farms. 


Types of local workers which are expected to be used. 


The usual supply of local workers is expected to be smaller in this period. 
Local workers are increasingly finding employment in nonagricultural activities, 
as demand for this type of worker continues high in the Valley area. 


Older students and housewives will be available during school vacation periods. 
However, with the exception of the harvesting of the raisin crop in the center 
of the Valley, these workers will meet only a small portion of the increased 
labor requirements. 


The seasonal workers residing in the fringe areas of the larger cities of the 
Valley, such as Stockton, Bakersfield and Fresno, are in many instances not 
acceptable in the harvest activities of perishable fruits, since they are in- 
experienced and frequently unreliable. 


Origin of migratory workers, 
The intrastate migrant worker seeking employment in the San Joaquin Valley is 


largely from the Los Angeles and the San Francisco Bay Areas, with this type 
of worker year after year becoming less in number. 


The interstate worker migrates from Arkansas, Oklahoma, Texas, Missouri, the 
Southern States, and New Mexico and Arizona. ‘The supply of workers from this 
source showed a sharp decline in 1955, with the decline continuing into 1956 


due largely to increased employment in these states in both agricultural and 
nonagricultural pursuits, which has made the annual trip to California less 
attractive to these workers. With evidence of continued high employment on a 
nationwide basis it would be reasonable to assume that the San Joaquin Valley 
will experience a continued decline in interstate migration of farm help. 


Recruitment plans. 


Recruitment by means of press, radio and television will continue on a weekly 
basis in each county, as well as on a Valleywide basis. 


Housewives and older students will be recruited whenever available for crop 
activities for which they are qualified. 


Day-haul operations will continue at all points as in the past, and will be 
conducted to their greatest advantage, with particular emphasis being placed on 
extending the operations at Fresno, Bakersfield and Modesto. The labor pools 
generally throughout the Valley are continuing to decline in both quantity and 
quality of workers and no improvement is in prospect during the forecast period. 


Despite the decline in clearance activities experienced over previous years it 
is expected that the interstate clearance procedure will be resorted to again 
this year in the peach harvest. 


Armed Forces and Indians are not usually used in this area and only in extreme 
emergency can we expect any assistance from the military. 


While there are no special programs for veterans, veteran organizations will 
continue to be advised when appropriate, and their assistance solicited. 
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The county advisory committees will be kept advised of labor needs and supply, 
and will give all assistance possible. The Cling Peach Harvest Committee of 
Modesto is expected again to enter active recruitment through interstate 
clearance. The Raisin Harvest Committee will function as usual with more 
emphasis on out-of-state recruiting. The Farm Bureau centers and county organ- 
izations and the Agricultural Labor Bureau, San Joaquin County Farm Production 
Association, etc. will continue their assistance by permitting the use of their 
publications. 


It is expected that schools in the Valley will again assist us in recruitment of 
older students by re-scheduling their opening dates and by permitting students 
to work in harvests in which a critical labor need exists. 
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LABOR SHORTAGE {SEE TABLE III) 


With a significant increase in labor requirements and a moderate decrease in the 
number of workers expected to be available, the gap between demand and supply will 
widen and more supplemental labor will be required in the forecast period than a 
year ago. Despite high employment of Mexican Nationals in the last half of 1955, 
unmet labor shortages were prevalent during the entire period, going as high as 
8,000 in late October. 


The number of Mexican Nationals expected to be under contract in this area on 
July 1 is 7,000. 


Approximately 2,000 Mexican Nationals will be needed from December 31 to March, 


The peak need for supplemental labor will occur in early October, approximately 
two weeks earlier than in 1955. 


. 
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Research and Statistics 


Estimated Acreago and Production of Uajor Crops in 1956 
and Changes f from om 1929 


Crop and Activity 


Ri ccavankar ious stcietonac: 


Fruit and NUtS. veccccccccccvecseccece Total 


Almonds 
Apricots 
Berries, 
Berries, 
Borrios, 
Berries, 
Figs 
Grepos, raisin 
Grapes, table & wino 
Lemons 

Olives 

Orange, Navol 
Poaches & Noot. 
Plums 

Prunes 

Walnuts 

Orchards 

Vineyards 


bush 
bush 
straw 
straw 


harvosteseece 
FArvestescee 
barvestosece 
prune & tio, 
harvesteeseces 
plant & hoo, 
hhrvostesecee 
lArvostesece 
harvestececee 
harvostesecee 
harvostecese 
harvestesece 
harvesteeeses 
harvest sesce 
harvost esses 
harvostecece 
PYUNCs cesses 
PYUNC cesecee 


Tegetableses ecccccccccccececcnccccoccee 


Beans, groen lima 
Celery 


Corny sweot 
Lettuce 


Melons, Cants, & Misc, 


Melons, Water 
Onions, dry 


Peas 

Potatoes, Irish 
Potatoes, Irish 
Potatoos, sweet 


Tomatoes 
Vogzotablo 


harvesteesese 
plant-tweod e 
harvest. cove 
harvest coos 
Tarvost eses 
barvestesces 
harvosteses+ 
plant-hoo... 
harvesteeeees 
plo=pakeecses 
Tarvostesece 
cuteplanteece 
harvesteecece 
harvesteescee 
harvesteeese 


eld CropBeccccecccccccescccsessccece 


Beans, dry 
Beans, dry 
Corn, ficld 
Corn, silege 
Cotton 
Cotton 
Grain, small 
Hay, Alfalfa 
Hay, others 
Rice 

Seed orops 
Sugar beots 


harvosteceess 


harvosteesee 
harvostee eee 
chop-hodeeee 
harvoestecece 
harvosteecese 
harvesteecesss 
harvestecece 
harvesteeecece 
harvosteoeess 


Total 


SS 
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2,245 : 
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State of California Research and Statistics 
Department of Employment July 3 1956 


Table I 
Estimated Total Number of Workers Required by Crop Activity 
Area Number: 10-505 July = December 1956 Area: SAN JOAQUIN VALLE 


July H gp September October } November Dec mber = 
% ; ' 


1-15 | 16031 1-15 16-30 1-15 | 16-92 1-15 16-30 1-15 16-31 


Crop Activity 


2 SE BR Be ee ee ee 


Total Requiromentssccceseceseeseeeeees | 203,290 | 199,260 | 201,130 | 212,150 246,920 213,940 | 199,250 | 191,310 
Fruit and Nutsecccocscescsscccscescsesee Total | 22,220 27,800 { 42 400 9 8 


Almonds harvestecccecoccce -— 

Apricots harvesteccocceccce raged — 
Berries, bush harvestescocccecce 000 -—- 
Berries, bush PFUNC-t1esccsccece -- 700 
Berries, straw Hearvosticsescveces 1,100 1,400 
Berries, straw plant-prune-hoe... 200 200 
Figs harvest. scecccsecece — 

Grapes sucker-thin-girdle 500 

Grapes harvestessecccsece 

Lemons harvesSteccceceocce 

Olives harvest.eoceccecess 

Oranges, Navel harveStesceccccece 

Peaches (inc, Nect)harvestecccccccece 

Plums harvesSt.ccsccccece 

Prunes harveStecscccccsve 

Walnuts harvoeSteccescceoge 

Orchards PYUNC seoceseccsece 

Vineyards PUNOtleesececese 


VOQOTADLOSs iicccveseecestenaansenanewee 
Beans, greon lima harvest. .ccccecees 
Celery — Plant-weed.sescccsee 
Celery Harvestecccccsessce 
Corn, sweet harveStececevceces 
Lettuce harvest.sccccccece 
Melons, Cants & Misc. thin-hoe..sccece 
Melons, Cants & Misc. harveStececcece 
Melons, Water harvest.ccccorccee 
Onions, dry harvest-pl-grow... 
Peas Pick=packssseccers : a 300 700 
Potatoes, Irish harvest-plant..ese 380 200 150 
Potatoes, sweet harvest-hoCeeseces 1,200 1,100 500 
Tomatoes thin-hoe.secessese eas aoe 
Tomatoes harvoestecccocscees 15,800 9,000 3,100 
Vegetables, miso. pl-cult-harvest.e. 3,600 3,150 3,100 32000 


Table I - Estimated Total Number of Workers Required by Crop Activity, 
July - December 1956 


Crop Activity 


Ficld Crops. ccccccccccccevscesssvccsces 


Beans, dry 
Corn, field 
Cotton 
Grain, small 
Hey, Alfalfa 
Rice 

Seed crops 
Suger, beets 


All other agriculture 


! 
~] 
5 


hoo-hervestiecee 
hervesterssoees 
hoe-harvest.ecee 
harvestecceccce 
harvesteccesece 
harvestecesecee 
weed-harvest..e 
hoe-harvest. ees 


i 
' 


duly August September 


| | 
1-15 16-31 1-15 | 16-31 1-15 | 16-30 


2 
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SJ 


j 


October November 


December 


1-15 | 6-9 1-15 | 16-30 1-15 


Pal & 


16-31 


252970 __| 205300 13,490 


2,600 2,600 | 850 a (a 00 
= = 530 
9,700 7 9300 5,700 
4,350 1,750 -- 
8,270 8,200 5,400 
600 600 880 
450 450 380 


133,950 | 137,340 


136,550 | 125,200 | 127,800 


33 »550 


- 


280 


122,300 | 126,410 | 126,570 | 126,330 


* 
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State of California Research and Statistics 
Department of Employment July 3, 1956 


Table II 
Expected and Preceding Year's Employment of Domestic Workers in Agriculture 
By Type of Workers and Use of Expected Employment by Class of Crop 
Area Number: 10-5-05 July - December 1956 Area; SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY 


—— — — re : — ST Se ee ee 


T t 1 
| September Oct ober j November | December 


1-15 | 16-30 


Section A, Origin of Expected Employment 
Tobalsseccceccccccececccccceeceesses | 190,770 |105,690 | 104,710 | 194,610| 225,240) 204,600 | 212,060 | 214,250 | 189,470 | 183,760 


Farmers, unpaid family, and regular hired... | 116,890 116,150 117,000 114,260 | 115,350 | 115,350 | 116,550 | 115,250 | 114,560 
LOCAL cc ccccccccccccccvcccccsccncceoccceccees 59,640 57,380 60,750 69,530 70,450 71,090 64,920 58,610 55,460 
Intrastate Migratoryessececcccscccscccscoces 10,660 7,940 11,240 21,770 22 350 19,040 13,970 12,020 10,990 
Interstate migratory. ceccecccececccescccccce 3,580 3,240 5,620 6,500 | 6,100 4,720 


Section B, Use of expected employment 


lcatemcb ian 4] dubowenl Seteoest | 7 T melden ehckes Co Pst os Pros 7 
TOtAlssecccccsecccccecsccccccesesees | 190,770 | 185,690 | 184,710 | 194,610] 225,240 | 204,680 214,250 | 210,200 | 199,380 | 189,470 | 183,760 


Major Fruit and Nuts. ccccccccccccccccccnsece 22,870 34,870 48,910 4ly 200 

MAJOR VORUtRWIGR.s icc cacsedoashccensscaeiacs 13,200 | 11,860 14,600 11,620 | 10,220 | 10,260 4,430 4,460 
MAJoPPIN1G CPOPSs Sse cccecowscesccenccccccse 19,590 | 14,250 10,690 80} 13,160 } 30,280 | 38,040 45,060 | 31,630 
All. other farm WOPK. co cccccecccscscoccccccece 132,510 136,150 135 5730 134,450 126 500 122,650 121,750 125 ,870 125,830 


Section C, Preceding year's employment 
Tot@lecccceccccccccceccecsccsccsesee | 191y710N 106, 900r| 187,200r| 196,700 226,890r 205,580r| 212,890r | 215,240r) 211,38 
Parmers, unpaid family, and regular hired... 115,400 114,320r} 114,760r | 115,250r| 115,250r) 116,450r 
LOCa]s c:6:sc0wwiewwn.0000005600b606060dssssssC0s 65,220 


Intrastate Migratorye.ccoccceccccccsccesorsece 
Interstate migratorysccsccccccsccsesccccscce 


r - revised 


State of California 


Research and Statistics 
Department of Employment 


July 3, 1956 


Table III 


Estimated Shortage by Class of Crop and Need 


for Contract Mexi Netionals 
Area Number: 10-5-05 OF weSuly ~ December 1950" 


Area: SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY 


i 
August September ‘October | November December 


1-15 | 16-31 16-31 


13 


Workers requiredssscccsccccscccscccccve 203,290) 199,260 | 201,130 | 212,150 | 254,440 248,510 232,280 | 213,940] 199,250 | 191,310 


Expocted omployment..eccsccccscccsscece 190,770} 185,690 | 184,710 194,610 | 225,240 212,060 210,200 199,380 | 189,470 


Estimated shortagesesccoccccsccccscecce 12,520) 13,570] 16,420 17,540 | 29,200 36 450 22,080 14,560} 9,780 
Ae Fruit and nut oropseccccccccccscoes 3,620} 3,620} 4,930 7,530 | 10,740 6,810 4,680 3,840} 4,190 
be Vegetable crops. cccoscceccccscccce 6,060} 7,450 9,290 7,620} 16,720 17,260 6,030 2,350 1,470 
©. Field CropBeecercccccesssrccccsvcce 1,400} 1,310 830 290 460 11,380 10,720 7,830} 3,420 
d. All other agriculturcs...sccsccscees 1,440} 1,190} 1,370 2,100} 1,280 1,000 650 540 700 


Last year's employment of Mexican 
Nationals (1)....0. 5,670} 6,300} 6,860 9,100} 16,300 19,500 10,580 4,330] 3,600 


5. Last yoar's unmet demand for workers (2) 700 370 950 1,000 3,120 2,655 5,760 8,080 
set OI an aa ea (i = 


| 7,010 3,150} 2,850 


nea | 


(1) Includes only those Mexican Nationals who were actually working. Excludes those who were ill, on furlough, or who were awaiting assignment or repatriation. 


(2) Includes unfilled orders end shortages which resulted in crop loss. 


ES-229 - SACRAMENTO VALLEY AND NORTHEAST COUNTIES 
JULY - DECEMBER 1956 


LABOR REQUIREMENTS (See Table I) 


Trends 


This is one of the more conservative areas in California, where changes are 
gradual rather than sudden, where mechanization has progressed more slowly, 
where there is little change in the yearly agricultural pattern except that 
brought about by higher or lower crop production, and where principal harvests 
are of fruit and nuts, field crops, and tomatoes, 


As in other areas, the number of small farms is decreasing, but at a slower 
rate, Larger farms are also expanding, but not as rapidly as in other areas, 
and a few new large farms have come into existence. 


Industrial expansion is progressing slowly, having little effect on farm land. 
Residential areas, however, are increasing rapidly in the areas contiguous to 
Sacramento, replacing vineyards and some olive orchards, Subdivision expansion 
also is occurring in the vicinity of Red Bluff, Redding, Woodland, and 
Vacaville, but the progress is slow. 


New land is constantly being developed for agricultural use. In Butte and Glenn 
Counties, approximately 2,500 new acres are being leveled and planted to row 
crops, rice, and irrigated pasture each year. For the most part, this land lies 
along the Sacramento and Feather Rivers. In the northern counties of Shasta and 
Tehama, thousands of acres in the lower foothills have been converted to irri- 
gated pasture and range land for summer feeding of cattle, and new land is being 
developed for production of strawberry plants to supply the increasing demand in 
Central Coast counties. South of the City of Sacramento, in the Elk Grove dis- 
trict, new land also is being developed for agricultural use. 


There has been some change in crops raised in the area in the past few years, 
principally as a result of controls on production of rice and sugar beets. 
Greatest increases have occurred in plantings of field corn, seed crops, and 
safflower in addition to strawberry plants. 


Many of the farms in this area are quite diversified, so mechanization has made 
comparatively slow progress. It is increasing, however, in harvests of pota- 
toes, hops, rice, grain,and hay, and is starting in harvests of almonds, wal~ 
nuts, and strawberry plants. 


Assumptions 


Current weather conditions indicate that the harvest seasons will approximate 
those of 1955 except in harvests of potatoes and strawberry plants which are 
expect to start earlier. In 1955, a late frost did serious damage to almonds, 
peaches, plums, and prunes. No damage has occurred this year, and none is 
anticipated. Heavy winter rains have provided a good water supply, and have had 
beneficial effects on most fruit trees. The fruit set has been heavy, and 
higher yield per acre is expected, 


Market conditions are expected to approximate those of 1955. 


Tit. 


Labor Requirements 


Estimates of labor requirements are based on the tabulation of acreage and pro- 
duction and changes from 1955 which precedes Table I, Agricultural work will be 
performed on approximately 1,608,500 acres, about 12,750 acres more than in 
1955. Principal acreage increases are in tomatoes, grain, alfalfa, dry beans, 
sugar beets, and orchards. There is a sharp drop in rice acreage for 1956. 


Labor requirements increase sharply each period from 55,700 in early July to a 
peak of 82,700 in early September when fruit and tomato harvests overlap. 
Requirements decline slightly during late September and early October, after 
which the decrease is sharper from period to period until late December when 
45,650 workers will be required. 


Changes in labor requirements, 1956 from 1955, reflect primarily higher produc- 
tion in fruit from early August to mid-October, and a greater need for tomato 
pickers in September and early October. Total labor requirements are from 300 
to 700 higher until August 15, 3,300 higher in late August, 6,700 and 7,700 
higher in the two September periods, 5,000 higher in early October, between 
1,450 and 3,700 higher from October 16 to November 30, and approximately 800 
higher in December, 


Fruit and Nuts. The number of workers needed for fruit harvests is 230 and 170 
higher than in 1955 during July, and 600 greater in early August. When fruit 
harvests overlap, the increase is sharper: 3,100 in late August, 5,400 and 
3,800 in September, 750 and 1,800 in October, 3,100 and 2,500 in November, and 
700 and 550 in December, The increases in labor requirements represent not only 
the greater number of workers needed because of increased acreage, but, also the 
difference between poor crops of 1955 and near bumper crop production expected 
in 1956. 


Almonds, The 1955 crop was approximately 20 percent of normal, and high produc- 
tion is expected this year. The harvest in Yuba County was so small in 1955 
that it did not qualify as a major activity, but will in 1956. Labor require- 
ments are 970 higher than 1955 in late August, 1950 and 1,700 higher in the two 
September periods, and 150 higher in early October. 


Apricots. Lower production will decrease labor requirements by 170 and 300 in 
the two July periods, 


Strawberry Plants. Labor requirements are 250 higher from October 1 to 
November 30, about the same in early December, and 70 higher in late December. 
Harvest is expected to start about one month earlier and reach a peak in 
November rather than in March as in 1955 when digging, which started late, was 
beset by unfavorable weather conditions. 


Qlives. Production of canning varieties was light in 1955 and cannery stocks 
are low. There is a heavy set in the canning varieties this year, and heavy 
cannery demand is anticipated. Labor requirements are 300 and 1,500 higher in 
the two October periods, 2,600 and 2,150 higher in November, and 650 higher in 
early December. 


Peaches, Although an estimated 3,500 acres of trees were lost in the 1955 
flood, this has been more than offset by new plantings in the area which will 
come into production this year. Yield per acre is also expected to be consider- 
ably higher than in 1955 when frost damaged the crop. Labor requirements are 70 
higher in late July, 200 greater than 1955 in early August, and 530 and 480 


Bice 


higher in late August and early September respectively. Most of the production 
increase. is anticipated in late varieties, which is expected to lengthen the 
harvest slightly. 


Pears.. In the foothill counties frost damage resulted in a 60 percent crop in 
1955. No damage has occurred this year. Labor requirements are 100-200 higher 
in July and higher in early August when the Sacramento River district crop’ har- 
vest is at a peak, In late August and early September, when the foothill har- 
vest is at a peak, labor requirements have been increased by 770 and 470, , In 
the last two forecast periods in the harvest, labor requirements are 80 and 4O 
higher. 


Plums. Frost damage cut 1955 production in Butte and Placer Counties. Increases 
in both acreage and production will raise labor requirements by 300 and 200 in 
the July periods, and by 130 and 50 during August. 


Prunes. There was an exceptionally small and spotty prune crop in 1955. For 
1956 higher yield on a larger acreage is anticipated. Labor requirements are 
750 larger than in 1955 in late August, and 2,450 and 2,050 higher in the two 
September periods. 


Walnuts. Labor requirements are slightly higher than in 1955 during October, 
180 higher in early November, and 50 higher in late November. 


Orchards. Although acreage is greater, labor requirements will be less than 100 
higher in all periods except late December. Approximately 500 more pruners will 
be required in late December, since floods prevented maximum activity during 
this period in 1955. 


Vegetables. Labor requirements are about the same as in 1955 until mid-August 

after which they increase by 220 in late August, 1,230 and 3,720 during the 

September periods, 4,000 in early October, and by 480 and 120 in November, A 

on in season will decrease the number of workers needed in late October by 
00. 


Potatoes. Lateness of the 1955 harvest created an abnormal labor requirement. 
the 1956 harvest is expected to start two weeks earlier. A slight increase in 
mechanization will reduce peak labor requirements by approximately 100, Labor 
requirements are 600 greater in late September, 750 larger in early October, 
1,150 lower in late October, and 250 lower in early November. 


Tomatoes. An earlier start in hoeing will reduce labor requirements by 50 in 
the two July periods. A 22 percent increase in acreage is expected to increase 
labor requirements by 220 in late August, 1,230 and 3,120 in the two September 
periods, 3,270 and 750 in October, and by 730 and 125 in November. These esti- 
mates are based on a normal harvest period, and make no allowance for the possi- 
bility that processing plants may not be able to handle the volume. If delivery 
quotas are imposed, the peak period will be lowered and lengthened, and the har- 
vest will be extended as long as weather permits. 


Field Crops. Despite a 900 acre increase, labor requirements are expected to 
show little change since most harvests are mechanized. Requirements are from 20 
to 90 lower in late October, late November, and late December. During the three 
forecast periods from July 1 to August 15, approximately 150, 110, and 80 work- 
ers will be needed. In remaining periods, labor requirements are from 4O to 80 
higher. 


* 


Beans, Dry, Labor requirements for hoeing are 100, 70, and 50 higher in the two 


July periods and in early August respectively. The number of workers needed for 
the harvest will be about the same as in 1955. 


Grain, Small, Approximately 25 more workers will be required in July, and in 
early October. 


Hay. Labor requirements are 20 higher in all harvest periods. 


Rice. Peak labor requirements in late October will be 140 lower than in 1955. 
Other periods in the harvest will not be affected by the reduction in acreage. 


Sugar Beets. Labor requirements are from 10 to 30 higher, 


All Other Agriculture, Labor requirements range from a low of 38,300 in late 
December to a high of 46,500 in early August. Percentage distribution of activ- 
ities included in this category is as follows: land preparation and planting, 

3 percent; cultivating, 16 percent; irrigating, 31 percent; dairies, 7 percent; 
livestock, 15 percent; poultry, 5 percent; minor crop harvests, 8 percent; and 
all other miscellaneous activities, 15 percent. Labor requirements are 50 
higher in July, about the same as in 1955 during August, from 90 to 130 higher 
from September 1 to December 15, and 50 higher in late December. 


ES-229 - SACRAMENTO VALLEY AND NORTHEAST COUNTIES 
JULY - DECEMBER 1956 


LABOR SUPPLY (See Table II) 


I. Trends and Assumptions 


Skilled and semiskilled workers continue to leave the farm labor force for 
employment in other industries, and there is no reason to believe the trend will 
change as long’ as economic conditions generally remain at a high level. This 
siphoning off of the better quality workers is leaving a greater proportion of 
"sub-standard" workers in the domestic agricultural labor force. This situa- 
tion, in turn; is raising labor turnover and causing lower man-day output among 
domestic workers. Lumbering, railroads, canneries, Aero-Jet, Benicia Arsenal, 
Mare Island Naval Shipyard, and McClellan, Mather, and Travis Air Force Bases 
are drawing on the farm labor force to fill their needs for workers. 


Migrant workers are not settling permanently in this area as they are in the 
San Joaquin Valley. A few have taken up residence, but have become employed in 
nonagricultural industries. The supply of migrant farm workers has been dwin- 
dling gradually, and this trend is expected to. continue. 


Youth and housewives are used in harvests of almonds and prunes, in the cutting 
of peaches, pears, and apricots, and in strawberry plant trimming. This supply 
also is decreasing, as family heads obtain better paying work thus reducing the 
necessity for wives and children to work. 


Estimates of employment of domestic workers are based on the assumption that 
current trends will continue, that high agricultural production in other areas 
of California will keep more migrants in home areas, and that the generally 
favorable economic conditions in the nation will provide better paying nonagri- 
cultural jobs for workers in other states as. well as in California, thus reduc- 
ing the supply of migrant farm workers. 


Employment 


Employment of domestic farm workers builds up rapidly from a low of 51,310 in 
early July to the peak of 82,700 in early September, and then declines through 
the remainder of the forecast period to 45,650 in late December. Estimates are 
280 to 170 lower than in 1955 from July 1 to August 15. Higher production in 
the popular fruit harvests and in tomatoes is expected to increase employment by 
80 in late August, and by 140 and 170 in September. The general exodus of work- 
ers after the fruit harvests. and first picking of tomatoes are finished probably 
will decrease employment in October and November to a level which is 220-270 
below that of 1955. Compensation for flood conditions in 1955, and the cer- 
tainy that pruning will be heavier in December will bring 70-240 more pruners 
into the work force in the last month. 


Employment by Type of Worker 


The number of farmers is declining gradually. At the same time the narrower 
margin of profit is bringing more unpaid family workers into the employment pic- 
ture. Lower farm prices are causing farmers in some counties to reduce the nun- 
ber of year-round workers employed. On the other hand, the lower quality and 
scarcity of domestic farm workers is resulting in the addition of hired year- 
round workers in other counties. Estimates of employment for farmers, unpaid 


-77]- 


- 


family, and hired year-round workers have been increased by 50 from July 1 to 
November 30. Increases amount to 70 and 240 in the two December periods when 
orchard pruning is under way. 


Local workers continue to leave the farm labor market. Since a tight labor mar- 
ket is expected to exist in nonagricultural industries which usually employ farm 
workers, this decline in supply is expected to continue. Estimates are 100 
below those of 1955 in all forecast periods. 


For migratory workers,it is assumed generally that the supply will be somewhat 
‘smaller, based on experience of 1955 and the spring of 1956. This assumption 
has been modified however, since extremely poor production in the fruit crops 
which usually hold high attraction for migrant workers caused many workers to 
stay out of the area in 1955. It is assumed that more migrants will arrive for 
fruit harvests in late August and during September because better production 
will provide higher earnings than was possible in 1955. 


Employment of intrastate workers is expected to be 120, 100, and 70 below 1955 
in the first three forecast periods respectively, From, mid-August to 

September 30, from 60 to 120 more workers are estimated. Upon completion of the 
principal fruit harvests in September, estimates have been lowered by approxi- 
mately 120 until December 1. Higher requirements for orchard pruning in 
December are expected to increase employment by 50 and 80, 


It is estimated that there will be from 50 to 110 fewer interstate migrants 
employed in July and early August, between 70 and 100 more in late August and in 
September, from 70 to 100 fewer in October and November, and 20-60 more in 
December, 


Employment by Major Crop Group 


Employment in fruit and nuts is expected to be from 170 to 280 below that of 
1955 in July and early August, from 90 to 140 higher from August 15 to 

September 30 (principally in peaches, prunes, and almonds), from 80 to 290 lower 
from October 1 to November 30, and 90 and 260 higher in the two December pruning 
periods. Lower employment is estimated in the first three forecast periods 
because of the smaller apricot crop. Higher employment is expected for harvests 
of plums, peaches, prunes, and almonds. Fewer single men are expected to be 
available for the harvest of olives but employment in orchard pruning probably 
will be higher. 


Little change is expected in employment of vegetable workers except in late 
September and early October. Estimates have been increased by 80 and 20 in 
these periods on the assumption that some migrant potato workers will come into 
the area earlier because of the earlier start in the harvest. 


Little change is expected in field crop employment until mid-October. Lower 
requirements in the rice harvest will reduce the number of combine operators and 
truck drivers by 140 in late October. Employment is expected to be from 20 to 
50 lower in November and December. 

No change is expected in employment in "all other agriculture". 

Types of Workers 


Opportunities for the employment of women are developing in strawberry plant 
trimming. The industry is relatively new but is growing rapidly, with the added 
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attraction of employment in late fall and early winter months when other farm 
activities are slowing. Strawberry plant production is centered in Shasta and 
Tehama Counties, and the women employed in trimming are mostly housewives. 
Prunes offer employment for families and about every family that follows fruit 
harvests may find work picking prunes. The crop is exceptionally heavy this 
year and good earnings are in prospect, 


Available local labor can find employment in almost any fruit or vegetable crop, 
The supply is expected to be smaller in most areas, but there may be some locals 
attracted to agriculture who are not normally in the farm labor supply. These 
are not expected to be available all through the season, but only long enough 
to earn a little extra money, 


Youths have always been used in such crops as fruit picking and drying and toma- 
to picking. This source of labor is expected to be smaller this year due to 
higher paying job opportunities in other types of work. 


Sacramento is the source of an extensive day-haul operation made up of both 
local and itinerant labor, These workers are sometimes hauled a distance of 60 
to 80 miles daily. During the past year the city has made a determined drive to 
eliminate the undesirables, This has resulted in reducing the supply of the 
more desirable workers as well. Therefore this source of labor is expected to 
be smaller this season. 


Indians from reservations in Nevada are going to be used this year in the 
Placerville area pear harvest. This is an exploratory plan in an effort to dis- 
cover a new source of labor for an area which is remote from the usual farm 
labor supply. 


Origin of Migratory Workers 


Migratory workers come into the area from all directions. Workers from 
Washington and Oregon come down from the North seeking work in the potato har- 
vest in the northern part of California, and in the fruit harvest farther south. 
These make up the bulk of our interstate workers, although a few come in from as 
far east as Oklahoma and from Texas in the South, Inmigration of these inter- 
state workers begins about July and their outmigration is usually at the end of 
the potato harvest in October. The decreasing number of interstate workers has 
stimulated the development of mechanical harvesters the most noted of which is 
the potato digger. 


Intrastate workers shift from one area to another as the major crops become 
active. Tomato pickers usually shift to cotton picking and fruit workers 
migrate to different crops as the seasons develop. Most of the latter group 
withdraw from the labor market when the fruit season ends. 


Recruitment Plans 


Many types or methods of recruitment will be utilized. Spot announcements on 
radios urging people to apply for peach thinning work occurred for the first 
time this year. Since the response to these appeals was negligible, it may be 
concluded that the same results will be obtained during the harvest season. 
Day-hauls will continue from the Sacramento area. We will continue to urge 
transfer of crews from one employer to another at every opportunity. Field 
visitors will be instructed to investigate the areas of greatest need and 
efforts will be made to channel labor into such areas. The Weekly Farm Labor 
Report will be used to full advantage as a recruiting aid, Growers will be 
advised of the recruiting advantages of good housing, transportation facilities 
and proper wage structures, 
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LABOR SHORTAGE (See Table III) 


Both local and migrant workers are employed in the almond harvest. Local women work 
in the hullers, while older boys shake trees. Migrants usually are single men. Last 
year, the labor supply was tight for a small harvest, and fewer local workers are 
expected to be available, so shortages are expected in September this year. 


The supply of workers for the strawberry plant harvest is dependent on weather -condi- 
tions, location of beds, and the competitive demand for lumber workers, The fields 
are in isolated districts since they must be moved frequently. Consequently, housing 
is not available for workers. Plants are grown in "snow country", and it is diffi- 
cult to recruit workers to dig through snow and work in the cold climate. Turnover 
is extremely high, and labor shortages are anticipated. 


The 1955 prune crop was frozen out and picking was spotty. Workers would not stay 
regardless of wages paid. Recruitment for this harvest starts with peach pickers, so 
the supply of workers is dependent partly on the number of workers available for 
peach picking. This basic labor supply is augmented by arrival of migrant family 
groups. Raids by the Wages and Hours Division of the Department of Labor in 1955 
caused workers to leave the area in the middle of the harvest. Most of the workers 
involved in the 1955 raids stated at the time that they would not be back this year. 
On the other hand, some family groups not in the area in 1955 probably will come in 
because of higher production. Whether the number will offset the supply which will 
be lost is doubtful, and shortages are expected in August and September. 


In past years, the peach harvest attracted many migrant workers. During the last two 
or three years, brown rot and frost damage have caused the supply of pickers to dwin- 
dle gradually. In 1955, early publicity regarding extensive frost damage kept many 
more migrants out of the area, Wide publicity concerning 1955 flood damage and con- 
sequent loss of acreage has not been tempered by publicity concerning new orchards 
coming into bearing this year. It has been modified to some extent, however, by less 
widely circulated publicity regarding heavier production this year. Since newspaper 
publicity concerning crop conditions have a decided effect upon decisions made by 

' migrant workers, it is assumed that some peach pickers will refrain from migrating to 
this area, and shortages are expected to develop, 


Probably, the most difficult recruitment problems of the season occur in the olive 
harvest. Housing is limited, and pickers work in cold rainy weather in soggy 
orchards, Few local farm workers will participate in this harvest, and the better 
class of migrant workers are not interested. Consequently, the labor supply is more 
or less limited to the "wino" group of single men and turnover is high, With 
increased production this year, severe labor shortages are expected, 


1. Approximately 4,500 Mexican Nationals are expected to be working in the area on 
July 1. 


2. An estimated 1,600 Mexican Nationals will be required from January 1 through 
February 1957. 


There are seven major Mexican National procurement associations operating in the 
area. Each of them is taking on from 10 to 20 percent more members, which is direct 
evidence that many more growers are using or plan to use Mexican Nationals than ever 
before. Inquiries have been received from growers who operate in counties where 
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Nationals have never been used. They want to know the procedure to establish the’ 
need of supplemental labor and how to get it. 


Most of the growers recognize that adequate housing for families would attract this 
type of labor, but they point out that housing for single workers, such as that 
required for Mexican Nationals, is much less expensive, Families usually are made up 
of two or three nonworkers while single-man housing is fully utilized by workers. 


Present prospects indicate bumper production in practically all crops in the area as 
compared with many crops damaged by adverse weather conditions last year. 


This assumption reflects a greater need for all types of labor than ever before as 
compared with a dwindling supply of domestic labor. 
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\ Production a aereege: 
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Total. ccccsccccccccsccsescceceses 


Fruit 
Almonds 
Apricots 
Berries, Straw. 
Grapes 
Olives 
Peaches 
Pears 
Plums 
Prunes 
Walnuts 


Plants 


Orchards 


and NutSecccccccccsvccsesessessel Otal 
harvest.eece 


harvestecee 
dig-pack... 
harvestecee 
harvesteesece 
harvestecee 
harvesteces 
harvestecce 
harvesteces 
harvestesece 


PIUNE seeeee 


VegotableSecsccccccvcccccccevececceres 


Cucumbers 
Potatocs 
Tomatoes 


harveSteeeces 
harveste... 
thin-hoe- 

harvestecee 


FPicld CropSeseccvoccscssseccecsesesece 


Beans, Dry 

Grain, Small 

Hay, Alfalfa and Others 
Hops 

Rice 

Sugar Beets 


harvestesee 
harveSteecee 
harvest.ece 
harvesteces 
harvest.e.ee 
harve Steces 


| 
| 
Total = 


Total 


1,595,840 | 


142,476 


1,608 659 


46,810 
6,185 
412 
620 
10,380 
20,880 
17,554 
7,850 


ies 


107 , 200* 
107, 200* 
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"130 
11,200 


45,350 


1,396,684 


3 5500 
760,400 
275 500 

4,663 
252,705 
59,916 
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16,600 TF 
30,239 FT 
184,000,000 Plents 
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9,150 FT 
213,681 3 
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23,950 
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6,435 


1,073,800 T 
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961,800 T 


| 3,249,942 T 
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761,930 T 
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99,245 T 
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= 
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| 
| 
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195,745 T 


| 112,000 


1,157,545 
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g 
195,745 T 


67,706 9 
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Table 1 
Estimated Total Number of Workers Required by Crop Activity 
Area Number: 10-5-06 July - December 1956 Area: SACRAMENTO VALLEY AND NORTH EAST COUNTIES 


— 
July August | September October November December 
+ ' 


Crop Activity 7 2 ay F Ts 
1-15 | 16-9 | 2-15 16-31 1-15 | 16-30 16-31 | 1-15 | 16-30 | 1-15 | 16-31 


1 Se ac Heat aA Ae a ar H ian cole ilk, Bi Fall SB asia Ba 13 


755550 | 82,690 | 599550 | 49,820 | 447,420 | 45,650 


Total Requirement.......... 55,660 | 58,520 | 66,170 | 
i 
ESOLLPAMOINUEEG Ae ceectcanieeenenccecn scree: 4,580 8,940 15,410 23,500 | 21,910 . | 8,330 | 7,720 6,920 7,120 
Almonds harvest...sececs -- -- 300 9330 6,510 | -- == | == 
Apricots Rarvestsccccesc 1,520 | as} a 
Berries, straw-plants dig-pack..... cece 
Grapes 
Olives 
Peaches harvest... 
Pears harvest... H 
Plums harvest..scocsece } -- 
Prunes z harvest..ccccocece } 200 
Welruts harvest.csssccecs 640 
Orchards prune -- 


WORgetADGGs sc atscccoscancceec eens 19,870 
Cucumbers — 
Potatoes 1,350 
Tomatoes hoe-harve st...eee 18,520 


PASO CLUDE 6. scans sa waddenwacouessicoes teen 5,210 
Beans, dry hoe-harvest...e.. 400 ho 350 
Grain, small harvest. .-cccccee 100 
Hay, Alfalfa & other harvest..... 740 
Hops - 
Rice BAUS SE isos cecces 2,700 


Sugar beets hoe~harvest..s.e. - 1,320 950 
45,860 | 46,000 46,500 46,100 le 39,550 | 38,330 
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Table IL 
Expected and Preceding Year's Employment of Domestic Workers in Agriculture 
By Type of Worker and Use of Expected Employment by Class of Crop 
Aree Number: 10-5-06 July - December 1956 Area: SAGRAMENTO VALLEY AND NORTH EAST COUNTIES 


September October November December 


Wotal <sstanerece sass eettts stescesss || 52,920 0 55,580 | 56,340 


Farmers, unpaid family and regular hired..... 37,650 39,420 38,750 
[odhlercersvketnretberecoesescoceceeceset cue 9,610 11,700 11,810 
Intrastate migratory..e..e+- Pe aucuss saeenae 2,930 6,68 3,150 4,330 
Interstate migratory,..ccccerccecccseccssces 1,120 1,310 1,450 


Section B, Use of expected employment 


TOtAleeseccccccccesessencseseseceses 51,310 


Major Fruit and Nuts...ccccescscecccseces 2,920 6,530 4,300 
Major Vegetables..sscccscccccccecccceeseccces 230 4 6 2,530 2,610 
4,170 2,960 5,840 
43,990 45,480 | 45,280 43,590 


51,590 0 | 65,920 


41,170 | 41,550 

eaee CT ivue ada Raseeudbecmban aacneseaens 14,300 | 15,640 
Intrastate migratory, cocccceseceecees 6,550 6,580 
Interstate migratory.ccccccccescsccececececes 2,250 2,150 
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Table III 


Estimated Shortage by Class of Crop and Need for Contract of Mexican Nationals 
July = December 1956 


Workers requiredeccccccceccccsescceseces 
Expected employment... .cecccecesesesccces 
Estimated shortaze.cccccccccesvccsescces 
Fruit and nut CropSecrescccecssscces 
Vegetable cropSecccececccvsevecceses 


Field CropSeccssccevesccccessccsceees 
All other agriculturessccesccccccses 


4, Last year's employment of Mexican 


Netional se ti lencsaasesceens che caucuses 
5. Last year's unmet demand for workers (2) 


(i) Includes only those Mexican Nationals who were actually employed, Excl 
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SACRAMENTO VALLEY AND 
NORTH EAST COUNTIES 


7 


| September 


October 


November | December 


55,660 | 58,520 


ml 


66 170 
58,100 
8,070 
5,650 
110 
430 


¢ 


1,680 


6,560 
650 | 


} 
1-15 | 16-30 


ae 7 : 
794130 
574300 


(2) Includes unfilled orders and shortages which resulted in crop loss, 
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16-31 


16-31 


75960 
55,580 


19,880 


a Lee 


ee 
49,820 47 420 | 45,650 
45 450 45,340 4,390 


4,370 _2,080 


_ - a! — 
udes those who were ill, on furlough, or who were awaiting assignment or repatriation. 


